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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
TITIENS, BETTELHEIM, GASSIER, GIUGLINI. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Arrm 23, 
Will be repeated Donizetti's admired Opera, 


“1 UCREZIA BORGIA.” 

Gennaro, Signor Gjucurst; Il Duca Alfonso, Signor Gassrer; Rustighello, Signor 
ManFrep!; Liverotto, Signor Maniorti ; Gubetta, Signor Bosst; Petrucci, Signor 
Casazont; Vitelozzo, Signor Bertaccut; Maffeo Orsini, Mdlle. BeTreLHzIu; 
and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle. TirtENs, 

Conductor—Sicwor ARDITI. 











To Conclude with the New Ballet Divertissement, in Two Tableaux, composed by 
Signor Macnl, entitled, 


“BACCO ED ARIANNA,” 
In which Motte, ARANYVARY and Sicxok AMMATURO will appear. 





Commence at Half-past Hight. 
Pit Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Box Seats, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. and 7s.; 
Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, in the Upper Circle, 218. 
Boxes, Stalls and Tickets may be had at the Box-Office of the Theatre, open daily, 
under the Superintendence of Mr Nugent, from Ten till Six. 


’ 
EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, Wepyespay Evenina, April 27th.—_PUBLIC REHEARSAL, Monpar 
Arternoon, April 25.—Conductor, Proresson WYLDE, Mus Doc.—The following 
Artists of the Royal Italian Opera will sing :—Mdlle. Lacrua, Signor CoLongsz and 
Signor NerI-BaRatprI. Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett. Orchestra of 100 Per- 
formers. Principal Violins, Herr Motiqus and Mr. H. BLaGrove. Programme:— 
Part I.—Overture, Alchymist—Spohr; Aria, Norma, Mdlle. Lacrua — Bellini; 
Duet, Signor Cotonese and Signor Nert-BaraLpi—Rossini; Symphony in C major 
—Schubert (Movements+Andante, allegro, andante, scherzo, finale); Aria, Mdlle. 
Lagrua—Mozart; Overture, Guillaume Tell—Rossini. Part J/.—Concerto in G 
major—Beethoven (Pianoforte—Mr. J. F. Barnett ; Movements—Allegro moderato, 
andante con moto in E minor, rondo vivace in C); Trio, Mdlle. Lacroa, Signor 
Cotongese and Signor Neri-BaraLtpi—Meyerbeer; Overture, Ruy Blas—Mendel- 
ssohn, Tickets at popular prices, of Messrs. Cramer & Co., Regent Street; Keith, 

Prowse & Co.,48 Cheapside; and Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall. 
W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. See. 








R. KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET.—EVERY MONDAY at EIGHT.— 

Mr. KENNEDY, the popular Scottish Vocalist, will repeat his successful NEW 

ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “ THE FARMER'S INGLE,” including favorite 

Old Ballads, Humorous Songs and Anecdotes. Mr. Kennedy has much pleasure in 

announcing that Mr. Lanp, the accompanist of the celebrated Mr. Wilson, will again 
preside at the Pianoforte. Admission Is., 2s., 3s. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 


Cy ° 

RS. MEREST’S MUSICAL SOIREES, April 29th 

1 (next Friday), May 20th, June 10th and July 1st. Artistes already engaged— 

Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Weiss, E. Wilkinson, Charlier, Merest, Arabella 

Goddard and Sidney Pratten ; Messrs. Patey, Carter, Seymour Smith, Merrick, Distin, 

H. Phillips, Willy, H. Blagrove, Lazarus, 8. Pratten, Graeff Nicholls and Lidel. Sub- 

scription, Family and Single Tickets to be had at the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Mrs. Merest, 7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


i R. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 





PERFORMANCES at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday Mornings, 
April 30, May 21 and June 30, commencing at Three o'clock. Programme of First 
Performance :—Suite in G@ minor—Handel; Sonata in F, Op. 10—Beethoven ; Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor, and Fantasia on an Irish Air—Mendelssohn ; Sonata in 
B minor—Clementi. Romance (Zisette)—E. J. Loder; Polonaise in A—Chopin; 
Rondo in A minor—Mozart; and Selection—Walter Macfarren. Subscription 
Tickets, 15s.; Single Tickets, 7s,—1 Osnaburgh Street, Regent's Park. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conductor, Mz. COSTA.—Fripay next, April 29, Mendelssohn's “* ELIJAH.” 
Principal Vocalists—Mad: R ¥F, Mad Sainton-Do.er, Miss Jutta 
Eton, Mr. Sims Reswves and Mr, Weiss. Tickets, 3s., 5s. and 10s. 6d.; at the 
Society's Office, 6 Exeter Hall. 


M& ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 
‘“* PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 
Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s.; 
Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Eleven and Five daily. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
——, 


DLLE. GEORGI has the honor to announce that she 
will give a MATINEE MUSICALE, at the above Rooms, on FRIDAY, 
May 13th, 1864, under the following distinguished Patronage :— 
Tue Dowacer Ducuess or NorFoix and 
Tue Dowacer Ducuess oF SUTHERLAND. 


The Duchess of Sutherland. The Lady Caroline Neville. 











The Duchess of Argyll. The Lady Anne Beckett. 
The Duchess of Manchester. The Lady Mary Wood. 
The Marchioness of Kildare. The Lady Hester Leeke. 
The Countess Constance Grosvenor, Lady Lilford. 

The Countess of Abergavenny. Lady Wensleydale. 


The Viscountess Neville. Lady Graham Montgomery. 


The Lady Caroline Lascelles, Lady Parker. | 
The Lady Foley. The Lady Mayoress. 
The Lady Adeliza Manners, Mrs. Jones of Pantglas. 


Mrs. Arthur Pott. 
Mrs. Bishop Culpeper. 
The Lady Taunton, Mrs. Herbert Ingram. 
The Lady Bagot. Mrs. Beaumont, 
The Lady Jane Repton. Mrs. Tucker. 
The Lady Mary Fox. Miss Holliday. 

Malle. Grorct will be assisted by the following eminent Artists:—Madame 
ARABELLA GopDARD, Malle. | jonstancge GeorGI and Madame Lemmens-SHERRINGTON; 
Signor Geremta Bertini, Mr. Lazarus, and Sicnor Sivort. Conductors—Signor 
Arpitt, Mr. GeorGe Lake, Mr. Emite Berger, and Mr. Benepicr. 

To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. Stalls, One Guinea; Reserved Seats, 
10s. 6d.; Tickets, 5s.; to be obtained at Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co.; Messrs. 
Chappell and Co., Sam's Royal Library, Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington Street, Messrs. Cock and Hutchings, Messrs. Ollivier and Co.; at Mr. 
Payne, at the Rooms, Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, Messrs. Keith Prowse and Co., and 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. DEACON begs to announce that his THREE 
MATINEES of CLASSICAL MUSIC will take place at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Mondays, April 25th, May 9th and June 6th, 
at Three o'clock. Violin, M. Sarnron and Herr Poturrzer; Viola, Mr. H. Wess 
and Mr. Ciementi; Violoncello, Signcr Pezze; Contrabasso, Mr. C. Severn; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Deacon. Two Vocal Pieces will be given at each Matinée. Tickets 
for the Series—Reserved, One Guinea; Unreserved, 15s. Tickets to admit Three to 
a Single Matinée—Reserved, One Guinea; Unreserved, 15s, Single Ticket— 
Reserved, Half-a-Guinea ; Unreserved, 7s. Tobe had of Messrs. Ollivier and Co., 
19 Old Bond Street; of the principal Musicsellers; at the Rooms ; and of Mr. Deacon, 
10 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


THE CAVENDISH ROOMS, 


LATE BLAGROVE’S ROOMS, 
MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


The Lady Blantyre. 
The Lady Leigh. 














Proprietors - Messrs. EDWARD HUMPHREY and :| THOMAS: CHILDS. 


HE MUSIC PROFESSION, and the Public generally, 

are informed that this elegant suite of Rooms having been thoroughly restored, 

redecorated, and fitted on the megt approved accoustic principles, may be engaged 

for Chamber Concerts, Pianoforse Recitals, Musical Soirees, &c., being*particularly 
adapted for all purposes for which purity of sound is essential. 

They are also admirably applicable for Public Dinners, Wedding Parties, Private 

Soiree Dansantes, and Amateur Performances, for which every requisite of the first 











description will be provided. 
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DLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN (Pupil of Mr. 

Benepict) will give her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL (varied by 

Vocal Music), on Saturday Afternoon, May 7, at Three o'clock, at WILLIs's Rooms, 

St. James's. Tickets, 7s. aud 5s.; to be had of the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Malle. Mariot de Beauvoisin, 40 Carlton Hill, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


R. W. H. HOLMES and Mr. G. W. HAMMOND 


will be assisted by Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mr. J. BALSIR CHATTER- 
ton (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen), Mr. BLAGRovE and Mr. Lemmens, at their 
FIRST PIANOFORTE and MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, THIS DAY (Saturday), April 23rd, Half-past Two. Tickets (all 
reserved)—Series, One Guinea ; Single Concert, 10s. 6d. 
36 and 39 Beaumount Street, Marylebone. 





DLLE. LIEBHART has ‘arrived in London to fulfil 


her engagement at Her Majesty's Theatre. Communications to be addressed 
to her at Outram Villa, Bridge Road, St. John's Wood; or to Mr. Jarrett, Concert 
Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244 Regent Street. 


R. J. ASCHER begs to announce that he has returned 
to Town for the Season. All communications to be addressed to Schott & Co., 
159 Regent Street, W. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage. 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 














NV R. FREDERIC BOSCOVITOH, the Hungarian 

Pianist, begs to announce four Pianoforte Recitals at Messrs. Collard and 
Collard's Concert Rooms, on April 29th, May 13th, May 27th, and June 3rd, upon 
—— Faust.” Tickets, £1 1s, and £2 2s., at Ollivier and Co., 19, Old Bond 
Street, W. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
M& AUSTIN begs to announce that his BENEFIT 


CONCERT will take place on Tuesday Evening, May 3rd, 1864, on which 
occasion the following eminent Artistes will appear :—Vocalistss—Mr. Sims Reeves 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 

Provincial Tour. His Annual Recital will take place at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on Friday Evening, May 13. For engagements, public and private, address 
No. 9 Soho Square, 


ONS. LOTTO.—The Provincial Tour of M. LOTTO 
(with the Pyne and Harrison party) which has been attended with such great 
success, will terminate on the 30th inst. at Dublin, and M. Lorro will return to 
London for the season. Arrangements for public or private Concerts for May and 
June can be made on application to Messrs. CuaPreLt and Co., 50 New Bond Street, 








and Mr. Renwick; Madame Parepa and Miss Martian Moss. Jnstr tal 
Pianoforte, Mdlle. MapeLine ScHILLER (her first appearance this Season); Harp, 
Mr. J. Batstn Caatrerton (Harpist to the Queen) and Mr. Jonn Tuomas (Pencerdd 
Gwalia) ; Violin, Signor Sivort. CHorrk OF THE VocAL Association and BanD oF 
Harps. Conductor—Mr. Benevict. To commence at Eight o'clock. Sofa Stalls, 
5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. 
James's Hall; and of all Musicsellers. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE 


ERR WILLEM COENEN begs to announce that his 
MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at the above Rooms, on Wednesday, 

May 4th, 1864, at Three o'clock precisely, assisted by the following eminent 
Artists :— Vocalists —- Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Madame SuepHerD Ley. 
Instrumentalists—Violin, Signor Stvor1; Pianoforte, Herr Wittem Coenen; Har- 
monium, Mons. LemMens. Conductor—Mons. LemMMEeNS. KIRKMAN'S PIANOFORTE, 





Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Ticket to admit Three, One Guinea; Single Ticket, 7s.; 
to be had of Herr Willem Coenen, 105 Great Portland Street, and of Ewer & Co., 
Regent Street. 


thee. OBERTHUR begs to announce that his 





MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 16 Grosvenor Street (by the 
kind permission of Messrs. CoLLarp’s),on Monday, the 2nd of May. Vocalists— 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mdlle. Ervina Benrens, Mr. Witeye Cooper and 
Signor Burpint. Jnstrumentalists—Madlle. Marie Wieck (sister of Madame Clara 
Schumann), Mons, Lemmens and Herr Opertacr. Conductors—Herr GoLumick and 
Herr Mauss, Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 7s. each; to be had of Mr. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond 
Street, or of Herr Oberthur, 7 Talbot Terrace, Westbourne Park, W. 


\ ISS EMMA HEYWOOD will sing C. J. Hararrt’s 
new Song, ‘*REST THEE, BABE,” on Monday Evening, at the West 
London Madrigal Society's Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


LT type FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 
| SONG OF MAY,” composed by W. V. Wattace, at Messrs. Holmes and 
Hammond's Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, THIS DAY (Saturday), 
April 23. 


i R. EMILE BERGER will play his New Pianoforte 
Fantasia on Scotch Airs, “ WAVERLEY,” at the Beaumont Institution, on 
Monday Evening. 


R. G. W. HAMMOND will play, for the first time, 
_ his Two Musicat Sketcnes for the Pianoforte, “SHADOWS AND 
SUNBEAMS "(MS.), at the Hanover Square Rooms, THIS DAY, April 23rd. 


M: BOSCOVITCH will play “ THE BABY’S SONG,” 


Composed for the Pianoforte by HowarD GLoven, at his Matinee, 29th April, 




















ERR WILHELM GANZ will play his new Mazurka, 


“VOGLIANA,” at Miss Fanny Partridge’s Soirée Musicale, May 10. 


M RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Mezzo Soprano (Pupil of 

Dr. Francis Rosinson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedrals of Christ's Church and 
Saint Patrick, in the City of Dublin) sings in Italian, German, and French; she sings 
also all the popular, English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. All Communications respecting Engagements to sing at Concerts, 
&c., to be addressed to her at No. 7, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 


she is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, <c., to 
be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 
244 Regent Street. 


N ISS ROSE HERSEE will return to town This Day 

for the Season. 2 Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 
Shey GEORGI & CONSTANCE GEORGI.— 
I i All Engagements tobe addressed to Mr. JARRETT, Musical and Concert 
Agent, 244, Regent Street.J 

















IGNOR GEREMIA BETTINI begs to announce that 
he has arrived in London for the season. For engagements, apply to Mr, 
JARRETT, Musical and Concert Agent, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘IGNOR SIVORI will remain in London till the end of 

May. Communications respecting Concert engagements, &., to be addressed 

to Mr. Jarrett, Concert Agent, &c., at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
EGS respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands. 

All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

Quadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. 


THE INFANT VIOLINIST 
BEUOIT, . 


Between Hight and Nine Years, 


Who has obtained universal success on the Continent, is shortly expected in London, 
to make his FIRST APPEARANCE, 














O PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIC. 
Authors Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bowcher, 
3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 
F. Bowcuer, Seal and Copperplate Engraver and Printer, 3, Little Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street, W. Door-plates Engraved; Engraving on Silver, &c. 
ANTED IMMEDIATELY IN LONDON: A 
PIANOFORTE TUNER who is accustomed to HARMONIUMS, and a 
Front Shopman, well acquainted with the Trade, and who can writea neat hand. In 
the Country: An experienced Man well acqu:inted with all branches of the Music 
Trade, and a good Bookkeeper. Address, stating the fullest Particulars, to “ Z.," 
Messrs. MetzLer and Co.'s, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HULLAH. 


° Part I., in super-royal 8yo, price 2s. 6d., sewed, 


A GRAMMAR OF COUNTERPOINT. By Jousy 
Hout.aun, Professor of Vocal Music in King's College and in Queen's College, 
London, and Organist of Charterhouse. 
*,* Part II., treating of Double Counterpoint, Imitation and Fugue, and completing 
the work, will follow shortly. 
London: Loneman, Green & Co., Paternoster Row. 


GIULIO REGONDI’S NEW GUITAR PIECES. 














REVERIEinD..... 

INTRODUCTION ET CAPRICE in E 

FETE VILLAGEOISEinD . . 

ler AIR VARIFinA ... . pete 

Qme AIR VARIGinD ....... 
Auvcener & Co., 44 Tottenham Court Road. 


2s. 6d. 
. 2s. 6d 
2s, Od. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
GARIBALDI—"‘ LUOREZIA BORGIA,” ETO. 
(The Times, April 20th.) 


Last night (Tuesday), the magnificent Italian patriot honored 
Her Majesty's Theatre with his presence. Garibaldi’s visit was 
accompanied by demonstrations very similar to those which at the 
Royal Italian Opera, last Thursday, created so much excitement. 
The attendance was fashionable and brilliant, every place being 
occupied excepting a few stalls (there was no ‘‘ pit”), which again 
told a tale of speculators more hungry and overreaching than wise. 
The seats appropriated to the General were in the middle of the 
amphitheatre, exactly opposite the proscenium, three of the ordinary 
boxes being thrown into one for the convenience of the large party 
expected. Escaping, happily, the obtrusive solicitude which made 
his passage through the Floral Hall a feat so arduous and difficult 
—a special entry, by what is known as the ‘‘ Pass Room,” having 
been contrived for him by Mr, Mapleson—General Garibaldi 
appeared in his box a few minutes before the time advertised for 
commencement. How he was received it is unnecessary to say. 
He was accompanied by his sons, Menotti and Ricciotti, Signor 
Mordini, Colonel Missori, Colonel Chiosso, Colonel Chambers, 
Signors Negretti, Guercini, &c. The moment he arrived the 
“ Garibaldian Hymn” (the somewhat common-place music of 
which is from the pen of one Pantaleoni) was performed by 
orchestra, chorus, and military band (on the stage), under the 
direction of Signor Arditi. 

The opera was Lucrezia Borgia, played for the first time this 
season, and in such a manner as, presuming General Garibaldi 
to be a genuine amateur of dramatic music, must have afforded 
him infinite satisfaction. ‘The principal characters were supported 
by Madlle, Tietjens (Lucrezia), Madlle. Bettleheim (Maffeo 
Orsini), Signor Giuglini (Gennaro), and Signor Gassier (Duke 
Alfonso). Madlle. Tietjens never played the part of the Duchess 
of Ferrara more grandly, or sang the music more superbly. Her 
voice was in first-rate order, and she threw a more than ordinary 
amount of enthusiasm into her performance. The audience were 
as enthusiastic as Madlle. Tietjens herself, appreciating and 
applauding with equal warmth her every effort, Signor Giuglini 
sang delightfully, and gave the cavatina interpolated in the last 
act (Signor Arditi’s ‘* Colli Nativi”) with so much real expression 
that he was compelled, by the general desire of the house, to repeat 
it. Signor Gassier’s Alphonso is well-known as a performance of 
distinguished merit, both in a musical and dramatic sense. The 
popular trio— Guai se ti sfugge un moto ’—where the poisoned 
wine is administered to Gennaro by the suspicious and implacable 
Duke, to the despair of the agonized Lucrezia, was, as might have 
been anticipated, admirably executed by these practised artists ; 
and that it should be asked for again, with such unanimity as 
admitted no denial, was no wonder. Last, not least, the new 
contralto, Madlle. Bettelheim, created quite a sensation in the 
famous brindisi— ‘Il segreto per esser felice”— which was 
encored without a dissenting voice, and repeated with increased 
effect. The rest was to match. Nothing could be better than 
the band and chorus, nothing more efficient than the manner in 
which the finales and concerted pieces were given. At the end of 
the opera Madlle. Tietjens, and the other principal singers, were 
summoned before the foot-lights. 

Very little was seen of General Garibaldi during the performance 
of Lucrezia Borgia. He remained at the back of the box, and 
was for the most part invisible to the audience. Between the first 
and second acts (or between the “ prologue,” so called, and the 
first act—which amounts to the same thing), Signor Arditi’s Canto 
Nazionale ;— 

** Madre Italia! vendetta, vendetta ! 

Siamo uniti per l'ultima guerra; 

Accoriamo dell’ Alpi alla vetta 

Che l'odiato straniero ancor serra !" 
(the words ‘ by a Lombard”) was performed by chorus, accom- 
panied by orchestra. No great excitement, however, seemed to be 
produced by this; and at the end of the next act General Garibaldi 
quitted his box, to pay several visits—among others to the Duchesses 
of Sutherland and Manchester, Mr. Seely, M P., Mr. Stansfield, 
M.P., and the Italian Committee; nor was it until the last act 
was nearly half over that he returned to the place he had occupied 
during the evening. As the performance drew towards a close 








people began to think they would get no opportunity of seeing the 
illustrious warrior and of giving expression to the enthusiastic 
regard universally entertained for him. At the termination of the 
opera, however, all such apprehension was dispelled. The new 
war-song, called ‘‘ La Garibaldina,” music by Signor Arditi, which 
was heard with such rapture at the Crystal Palace on Saturday— 
a composition as full of vigour as the words are full of patriotic 
aspiration—-formed the appropriate musical climax to the evening’s 
entertainment. This was sung or rather vociferated, by the whole 
company, with a demonstrative energy that could not possibly be 
misunderstood ; and at the characteristic and spirited refrain :— 

** O Garibaldi !—nostro salvator, 

“Te seguiremo al campo dell’ onor! 

** Risorga Italia—el sol di Liberta ; 

“ All armi! all armi! Andiam !"— 
the plaudits were so deafening that General Garibaldi was forced 
to come out from his retreat, and acknowledge the compliment 
thus directly paid him. The applause continuing with unabated 
ardour, ‘*‘ La Garibaldina” was perforce repeated, and this time, 
the instant the refrain, ‘OQ Garibaldi! nostro salvator ’—was 
heard, the audience accompanied it by almost unanimous clapping 
of hands; and as the melody, while bold and striking, is simple 
and easy to retain, many of them joined audibly in its delivery, 
adding their own voices more eager and zealous than harmo- 
nious, to the vocal strength upon the stage. A fresh burst of en- 
thusiasm was the result ; and again General Garibaldi came forward 
to salute the house, with that quiet and dignified reserve which so 
gracefully becomes him. He was in his usual costume—the grey 
capote over the red shirt—a costume by this time so familiar and 
endeared to his English friends, that they would not willingly see 
it exchanged for another. After ‘“‘ La Garibaldina” the General 
sent for Signor Arditi and complimented him in words as flatter- 
ing as they were brief. 
Although General Garibaldi remained until the end of Sig. 
Magri’s new ballet, called Bacco ed Arianna (in which the new 
dancer, Mdlle. Aranyvari, appeared, with Sig. Ammaturo, and of 
which we may speak on another occasion), he was not again visible 
to the audience. The majority, indeed, supposed he had already 
taken his departure, and gradually began to imitate his example. 
Outside, nevertheless, there was a dense crowd, anxiously waiting 
to catch a glimpse of the hero, and rewarded by seeing him step 
into his carriage, which was driven away amid reiterated shouts 
and cheers. General Garibaldi’s entire satisfaction with the enter- 
tainment provided in his honour was expressed verbally to Mr. 
Mapleson, who was in attendance on him during the evening, 
received him on his arrival, and reconducted him to his carriage on 
his departure. 
ee 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


LAGRUA—MARIO—LA FAVORITA—WACHTEL—GUILLAUME TELL. 
(The Times— April 18th) 
As the unlucky heroine of Donizetti’s Za Pavorita, Madlle. Emilia 
Lagrua fully bears out the promise of her Norma. The part of 
Leonora, moreover, has the advantage of suiting her peculiar means 
and the idiosyncracy of her charming talent, from the first scene to 
the last. The second act of Norma, in which tenderness and pathos 
are predominating elements, exhibits Madlle. Lagrua in a more 
uniformly favorable light than the first, where sustained dignity and 
fiercer bursts of passion are demanded—the softer and more womanly 
nature of the sublime Druidess being for the greater part only revealed 
in that interesting scene where the artless narrative of Adalgisa’s love 
calls back vividly the remembrance of her own. Leonora has none of 
those loftier characteristics which raise Norma to the height of lyric 
tragedy—none of those vehement and terrible ebullitions which present 
her as often under the guise of a vengeful Nemesis as under that of a 
contrite and suffering woman. From her secret meetings with Ferdi- 
nando—which, reawakening a pure feeling in her breast, and filling her 
with grief for the past, ultimately cause her to look up to him as to a 
deliverer, and entertain a regard for him nearly approaching idolatry— 
she is all tenderness and confiding affection. When she learns how 
her chivalrous hero has been betrayed, she is overwhelmed with 
despair ; when, after the marriage, repudiating her alliance with con- 
tumely, he upbraids and defies the Monarch who has thus outraged 
his honor, she is prostrate and ashamed. ‘The rest—to the last 
bitter interview in the monastery, when the pardon and avowal she 
has wrung, by dint of tears and self-humiliation, from the still loving 





Ferdinando, serves but as prelude to her death—keeps strictly within the 
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limits of the pathetic. The qualifications to present all these emotions 
with becoming truth are unquestionably possessed by Madlle. Lagrua ; 
and her dramatic portraiture of the sorrowing Leonora is as vivid 
and graceful as her execution of the touching music which Donizetti 
has put into her lips is artistic. Her last act is a masterpiece of ex- 
pression. Here she finds a congenial partner in Signor Mario,°who 
—allowing for the rapturous duet :— 
“ Vien, tutto obblio per te, 
T’amero qual t’amai, 


Il tuo cor torna & me, 
Sol per te vivo omai !"— 


now beyond his physical capacity, and for an over-exacting passage or 
two in the great scene where he casts his broken sword and newly 
spurned dignities at the feet of his ungrateful Sovereign (which he 
otherwise declaims and acts magnificently)—is still a peerless 
Ferdinando. ‘The style in which Signor Mario delivers the exquisitely 
beautiful soliloquy of the fourth act—“ Angiol d’amore "—is marked, 
too, by a depth of feeling and perfection of vocal utterance as yet 
without parallel. Signor Graziani is welcome as Alphonso IX. ; for, 
though he may not give to the character of that wily potentate the 
histrionic significance with which M. Faure in a measure endows it, he 
more than atones by the general excellence of his singing, and 
especially by his delivery of the much admired romance,— 


“ A tanto amor non vi mostrate ingrata,” 


—where the unscrupulous King, when the wronged and unsuspecting 
Ferdinando claims, as sole reward for his valiant services, the 
hand of Leonora, with oily blandness backs his suit. Nothing could 
bring out more happily the suave tones of that rich and manly bary- 
tone which is Signor Graziani’s most precious gift, and which never 
fails, when thus exerted, to arouse the sympathies of an audience 
Lastly, Signor Atry is heard to considerable advantage in the music of 
Baldassare, although a more powerful bass than his is perhaps essential 
to the effective declamation of those sounding phrases in the finale to 
Act II., where the proud and haughty Monk, protesting, in the name 
of Heaven, against Alphonso’s design to repudiate his Queen in favor 
of Leonora, fulminates the sacerdotal wrath at the united heads of 
“ Castille” and his seductive mistress, 

La Favorita, as a mere dramatic spectacle, is too familiar to frequen- 
ters of the Royal Italian Opera to need one word of description. The 
same may be said of Rossini’s gorgeous and magnificent Guillaume Tell— 
a work as superior to La Favorita in a musical sense as it is inferior in 
almost every other. On what might have been the fate of the two 
operas had La Favorita been set by Rossini (as he might equally have 
set La Juiveand Gustave [JI.—both of which he declined) and Guillaume 
Tell by Donizetti it is hard to speculate. What was chiefly interesting 
in the first performance of Rossini’s masterpiece—which took place 
on Saturday night before (as every lover of music will be pleased to hear) 
a house crowded to the roof—may be briefly stated. Three of the 
principal characters—Arnold, Guillaume Tell, and Walter—were 
intrusted to singers who had never attempted them before at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Two of these, indeed—Herr Wachtel (Arnold), 
and Herr Schmid (Walter)—are among the new importations of the 
present season; while the third—Signor Graziani (Guillaume Tell), 
would almost seem to be keeping M. Faure’s parts warm until that 
eminent French singer shall arrive. Asin Pietro and Alphonso IX., 
so in Guillaume Tell, Signor Graziani makes the audience in a great 
degree regret the absence of those histrionic capabilities so honorably 
distinguishing M. Faure ; but, on the other hand, in this last charac- 
ter, as in the two preceding ones, the fine voice of the Italian barytone 
and his thoroughly legitimate accentuation of his own beautiful lan- 
guage more than compensate for what is missing Signor Graziani is 
no more Guillaume Tell than he is Alphonso IX.; but, in revenge, 
he is Signor Graziani,—which means an individuality always 
welcome to the frequenters of stalls and boxes. Herr Schmid’s superb 
bass voice was noticed in his performance of Oroveso, the Druid, 
on the night of General Garibaldi’s visit to the theatre. Great things 
were expected of this gentleman in the music of Rossini’s most 
classical work; and in the stirring scene of the oath it must 
be admitted that the German singer fulfilled anticipation. No such 
bass bas been heard since the voice of Herr Formes in its prime; 
but whether Herr Schmid is as good an artist as Herr Tienes 
remains to be proved. Many protest he is a better. Oroveso 
and Walter are comparatively easy parts to fill; and so long 
as the voice is at command, with correct intonation, and a certain 
vigour of delivery, all goes right. Herr Schmid’s second appearance 
may, therefore, be pronounced as legitimately successful as his first. 
In the superlative trio (for Arnold, Tell, and Walter, Act II.) he was 
really all that could be wished. Herr Wachtel, as Arnold, justified 
every word that was written of his Manrico. The same physical force 
and energy, the same extraordinary high notes, the same audacity in 
giving them out, wherever it suits him best, respective or irrespective 





of the intentions of the composer, were as observable as in the 
Trovatore. Herr Wachtel, exulting in his peculiar gifts, and yielding 
everywhere to his enthusiasm, seems chiefly bent upon producing 
“effect” wherever “ effect” can be contrived. He is essentially a 
“sensation ” singer ; and as he possesses the means of giving utterance 
to what moves him from within, he rarely misses producing the 
desired impression, Criticise Herr Wachtel as we may ; find every 
fault we can; say, he ought not to do this, and does it—or that he 
ought to do that, and does it not ;* it amounts to the same thing. Up 
goes the “C” (or some other high note) “ dé petto,” and down comes 
the applause. This “ C” is Herr Wachtel’s coup d'opera—capo d’opera, 
indeed ; these high “ chest notes” would go far to cover a multitude 
of sins; and so long as they are always ready, when their owner pulls 
the wires, so long will Herr Wachtel carry his audience with him, 
However, he has other qualities, which already attract, and which, if 
carefully nurtured, may ultimately lead to excellence. In the duet 
with Guillaume Tell (Act I.); in that with Mathilde (Act II.); in the 
trio (Act II.), where the dormant patriotism of Arnold is aroused by 
Tell and Walter, and the desire to avenge his father’s murder makes 
him forget his love for the Austrian maiden ; and last not least, in the 
notoriously famous “ Corriam, corriam!” (“Suivez moi”), Herr 
Wachtel launched those missiles he knows so well to use, and hit 
the bull’s-eye in the target of success. As it was with Manrico, so it 
was with Arnold; freshness, vigor and energy, enforced by an 
admirable healthiness of lungs, told their tale, and made their never. 
failing impression. Herr Wachtel once more came forth victorious— 
and this time, it should be added, from a far more trying ordeal than 
the first, Mdlle. Marie Battu (Mathilde), Signor Polonini (Melchtal), 
Madame Rudersdorff (Jemmy), Madame Tagliafico (Tell’s wife), 
Signor Neri Barladi (the Fisherman, with the barcarole—in the intro- 
duction to Act I., a masterpiece from end “to end), Signor Tagliafico 
(Gessler)—even Signors Fallar and Rossi (in the small = of Leutold 
and Rodolfe)—one and all did their very best. dile. Salvioni 
performed the Tyrolienne with indefinable grace and artistic beauty 
of “pose ;” and all the other dances were well presented—their effect, 
as usual, enhanced by the most original and delicious ballet music ever 
written. The band and chorus were superb—the overture (encored) 
being splendidly played, the finale of the first act and the choral music 
at the meeting of the Cantons, in the second, offering scarcely a point 
for criticism. The life-like beauty of the scenery—especially that 
glowing picture of the Lake of the Four Cantons by moonlight—and 
the animated stage business, the culminating triumph of which is the 
wonderful finale to the second act, made their accustomed mark, The 
entire performance, indeed—notwithstanding certain curtailments in 
the music, which cannot be called judicious, and an “ arrangement” 
of the last finale, at which Rossini himself would probably feel less 
gratified than surprised—was worthy a great masterpiece, and a 
theatre which owes no little of its reputation to its admirable nM 
sentatiors of the complex and splendid lyric dramas of the modern 
French school. 
stipe cnt 


THE OPERAHOUSE, VIENNA.f 


[By re i of preface to a statistical summary of what was done at 
the O ouse, in Vienna, during the theatrical season, just con- 
cluded, from the 1st July, 1863, to the 31st March, 1864, No. 14 
of the Vienna Recensionen contains a vigorous Philippic against the 
mode in which that establishment is conducted. As the reproaches 
of the paper appears well founded, being supported by facts, it is 
highly satisfactory to meet once in a way, in a public journal, so 
minute an account of the state of affairs in one of the first theatres 
of Germany, an account guided by truth alone, actuated by no 
feeling save that of indignation at abuses and omissions, and sug- 

ested by a love for art only. Whether the bold attack will be 
ollowed by any practical effect, or whether, as we unfortunately 
have often found in our own paper to be the case, the editor, while 
pertinaciously insisting upon reforms, is engaged in a task like that 
of the Danaide, is something the next season must teach us. To 
believe in the influence, or even probable influence, of independent 
criticism on those who manage German art-establishments, or in 
the conductors and stage-managers, would be a piece of sanguine 
optimism. We will, however, give the gist of the article, in order 
to render the state of things at Vienna known abroad as well as 
among ourselves; perhaps a backstroke, awakening a feeling ‘of 
shame, and leading to amelioration, may come from London or 
Paris. } 
The negative results of the operatic season just finished are now 





* Which is neither more nor less than the plain truth.—Disutey Perens. 
¢ From the Niederrheinische Mustk Zeitung. 
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lainly manifest. One solitary novelty—Offenbach’s Rheinnizen— 
constitutes the entire operatic contribution of any importance ; of 
operas not performed for a long time, one modest specimen only— 
Halévy’s Mousquetaires de la Reine—was revived, and of operas 
which had not been given for a year or so, Oberon, Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, Lucrezia Borgia, La Muette de Portici, and Le Pro- 
phete, were re-studied and partly re-cast. Such isa true and correct 
account of the heroic things achieved during a season of nine months, 
in Vienna, the capital of Austria, and the residence of the Court. 
To attain this magnificent result, the tax-payers pay annually to 
the state about 200,000 florins, besides a high price for admission 
if they would hear it with their own ears. To attain this magni- 
ficent result, many lines of business are represented three deep, 
and thousands of florins laid out on the acquisition of individual 
voices, or the retention of experienced mediocrity. To attain this 
magnificent result, the Operahouse employs three conductors ; 
three leaders ; two répétiteurs for the chorus; a general leader of 
the chorus; an inspector, who is a sort of stage-manager; a head 
stage-manager; an artistic manager who understands singing ; a 
secretary with literary abilities ; a drawing-room High Chamber- 
lain, with a permanent auditor of the rank of a court-councillor. 

And yet the efforts of these gentlemen so noble and so fruitful of 
advantages, find no appreciation, no gratitude, nor even any but 
officially appointed defenders. What do we ungrateful persons 
require more than three whole new acts by Offenbach, and three 
whole revived acts by Halévy! Does not this represent, in nine 
months, for every quarter of a year the close study of one new and 
one old act! And yet we are not contented ! 

It must, however, out of respect for the truth, be stated that 
the management of the Operahouse promised something more than 
it performed, and actually “prepared” one classical opera. But 
the preparations for Gluck’s Jphigenie in Aulis lasted from the 
early part of the autumn to Christmas, and ended in—the post- 
ponement of the opera till next season. We are aware that the 
management endeavours to defend itself in a great measure by a 
reference to the indisposition of members of the company, and the 
extraordinary leaves of absence granted in July and August. 
With regard to the last, it strikes us that it is far more justifiable 
in the critics to reproach the management with abusing the power 
of granting leaves of absence, than becoming in the management 
to adduce this abuse as an excuse. 

But there were actively engaged in July Mesdames Fabbri- 
Mulder, Krauss, Tellheim, Kropp, Destinn, Bettelheim, Herren 
Erl, Walter, Dalffy, Von® Bignio, Dieu, Schmid, and Mayer- 
hofer—that is to say, each line of business was at least doubly 
represented. To these names must be added those of the 
conductors, Herren Proch and Dessoff. If the above ladies and 

entlemen were considered capable of performing the most 
important stock-operas (those P Mozart, Meyerbeer, &c.,) they 
might also have been employed in the relatively satisfactory cast 
of a new, or a revived, opera. From August, however, there were, 
also, Mesdames Wildauer and Dustmann, and somewhat later 
Madlle. Liebhardt, while Herr Draxler, and, in September, Herren 
Beck and Ander, also, (the latter gentleman being, however, pre- 
vented by illness, from appearing till about a fortnight after the 
former) were actively employed. But, despite of this, it was not 
until the 4th October that we had the revival of Les Mousquetaires 
(all played,with the exception of one part, by artists who had been 
in full activity ever since the Ist July), and not till the 4th 
February that we heard the first and solitary novelty ! 

Illness! That is the grand word of excuse! If, however, we 
pass in review the catalogue, printed in the bills, of the artists laid 
up by indisposition, we find no longer attack mentioned than that 
of Herr Ander, who, after the expiration of his leave of absence, 
could not, on account of indisposition, appear until the 15th Sep- 
tember. With this exception there was not, during the whole 
season, as far as we know, any one so seriously ill as to prevent 
new works, or new works not represented for a long time, from 
being rehearsed. Though, therefore, the rest which Herr Ander 
demanded delayed for a few weeks the rehearsals of Die Rheinnixen 
and Iphigenie,* it strikes us that the period of six or seven weeks 


kn It was, at any rate, a clever notion to burden Herren Ander and Beck 
With the rehearsals of Bach’s and of Gluck’s operas simultaneously; by 
this plan both works were delayed, and the production of one of them rendered 
an impossibility. 








after the production of Die Rheinnixen would still have sufficed 
to bring out Gluck’s work, which, moreover, was in a tolerably 
forward state. But even though the production of Iphigenie had 
to be sacrificed to the repeated performances of Offenbach’s opera, 
this alone is no reason for the stagnation which has unfortunately 
been proved to have existed generally. The indisposition of Herr 
Ander did not, after all, prevent him from representing the only 
new tenor part of the season, and much less could it prevent 
Herren Walter and Wachtel, on their part, from adding a new 
character or so to their list. The neglect displayed in this respect 
is, therefore, mostly, if not wholly and meng to be ascribed to 
dilatoriness or want of tact in giving out the business on the part of 
those who had the immediate management of the theatre, or to the 
adverse want of energy and deficiency of artistic intelligence on 
the part of those immediately entrusted with the task of represen- 
tation. That every repertory urgently needs to be freshened up 
every year by novelties and revivals is an elementary truth so fre- 
quently and so pertinaciously advocated in these columns, that afuller 
or more detailed discussion of it is no longer required. In the same 
manner the complaints about the small productivity of the present, 

and the antiquity of the classical opera, have been quite often enough 
reduced to their proper limits. However little of importance may be 
now done in the way of opera, what is relatively best in this little 
should always be offered to the public, for such is the duty of an 
Operatic manager. Just as well as an opera could be ordered of 

Offenbach, native composers might have been advantaged by the 
production of their works during the same season, and a trial 
might have been made with Hiller’s Katakomben, with the new 
operas of Max Bruch, Richard Wuerst, Gustav Schmidt, and 
others, as well as with recent French compositions. With regard, 

moreover to revivals, Gluck, Mozart (Idomeneo), and Cherubini, 

to mention only masters of the first rank, would—as is so self- 

evident that none but the management of our Operahouse can 

fail to comprehend it—of course if properly selected, carefully got 

up, and appropriately represented, furnish our repertory with 

most valeabte productions ; exercise the most beneficial influence 

upon the taste of the public; and afford our singers the finest 

opportunities for studying sterling operatic works, and for display- 

ing to advantage their own musically-dramatic capabilities. 

That this latter point—the right of every individual member of 
the company to be properly employed—is totally neglected by the 
management in its thoughtless inconsequence, we consider one of 
the sorest points in our operatic organisation. But we apply the 
term : appropriate only to that line of business which affords each 
person an opportunity of appearing before the public in the most 
favourable light, of exhibiting his best qualities, and, as a zealous 
individual member of the company, supporting the general effect. 
It is, however, to be regretted that, from the want of new parts, 
our singers never get beyond their Raoul’s, Robert's, Manrico’s, 
their Leonora’s, Valentine's, Agatha’s, their Marcel’s and Bertram’s. 
This must stop the development of their artistic powers. Was 
not our public universally astonished when, on Good Friday last, 
Herr Walter went through the part of Bach’s Evangelist in so 
admirably appropriate a style? With many a good part adapted 
for him, Herr Walter might have achieved a considerable success, 
while, at present, he only goes on singing after the ordinary fashion, 
like everyone else. And how is Mdlle. Bettelheim treated at the 
Opera House? What has been done, for the last two years, to 
afford this lady’s magnificent voice, united with so much zeal and 
intelligence, a chance of exhibiting itself to advantage! Not a 
single opera has yet been produced introducing Mdlle. Bettelkeim 
in a part especially suited to her, and new to us, as a proof that 
the management is aware of, and knows how to appreciate, the 
talent it possesses Even for Mdlle. Destinn, who is apparently a 
protégée, nothing really advantageous, nothing right, is done; for 
when the management makes her sing Ortrud, Azucena, and Fides, 
it compromises more than it advances her; while, on the other 
hand, her interests would be consulted by her having characters 
especially suited to her. ‘The same fate is in store for Malle. 
Tellheim. At first, the beginners are left unnoticed; they are 
afterwards brought forward, not because their talent is ripe, but 
because a part happens to fall vacant; they are then allowed to 
sing, without due preparation, parts too difficult for them. What, 
too, has been done, during the season, for our best artists—for 





Mad. Dustmann, Mdlle. Wildauer, Herr Ander, and Herr Beck ? 
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For the first lady, nothing at all; for the rest, the task of singing 
the insipid parts in Die Rheinnizen. Herr Wachtel has not sung 
in any new opera ; the two basses, Draxler and Schmid, have had 
no new parts; that excellent singer, Mayerhofer, has had only a 
bad part in Die Rheinnixen; the promising Bignio was exposed to 
failure in a French acting part—in a word, not one of the singers 
has cause, at the conclusion of the season, to be thankful to the 
management for the business he or she has had. When the manage- 
ment, therefore, complains of the little willingness to oblige mani- 
fested by the members of the company, we may well excuse these 
latter, for what can call forth a willingness to oblige under so 
neglected and neglectful a management? Something must be done 
for the ambition of an actor ; otherwise he degenerates or becomes 
exacting. 

Just as nothing was done for individual members of the com- 
pany, nothing was done either to make the combined resources of 
the whole establishment work well together, to secure a good 
ensemble. The Operahouse is still without a stage-manager, and 
still without any responsible person in the vocal department. 
Several of our singers possess a feeling for a correct style as well 
as the skill necessary for it—but they do not enjoy proper guidance. 
As a rule, the conductors do not take much interest in the matter, 
and are more intent upon their orchestra than anything else while the 
pianoforte rehearsals serve rather to enable the singers to learn their 
parts than any other object. Herr Salvi, who, at the commence- 
ment of his managerial career, displayed some natural abilities for 
the proper treatment and employment of the voice, now appears 
unable to exert those abilities, or to possess no authority. ‘Thus it 
comes to pass that certain performances went off well; such, for 
instance, were those of Le Postillon de Longjumeau, where the 
artists were in their proper places, and possessed talent and a liking 
for their parts; but, in the majority of the worn-out stock operas, 
the success of each separate impersonation depends upon the 
momentary disposition of each person’s throat and temper, while the 
whole performance, especially the mise-en-scéne, offends in many 
particulars against good taste, reason, and probability, and, at the 
same time, leaves everything to be desired in appropriate accessories. 

In this respect the ballet is decidedly better managed. The 
greatest care is bestowed on the way it is got up, and we are bound 
to acknowledge that it is rendered effective not only by the efforts 
of individual artists, such as Mdlle. Couqui, Mdlle. Friedberg, 
Herren Price, and Frappart, but by a compact and well-combined 
ensemble. 

During the 259 evenings the theatre was open, there were 192 
performances of opera, and 67 of ballet. There were 38 operas 
played, one being new, and one revived ; and 12 ballets, one being 
new, and one revived. ‘The operas were :—Adam—Le Postillon 
(re-studied) 14 times; Auber—La Muette de Portici (re-studied) 
14 times ; Balfe—The Bohemian Girl, twice ; Beethoven— Fidelio, 
five times; Bellini—Norma, three times; Boiéldieu—Za Dame 
Blanche, five times; David—LZalla Rookh, four times; Donizetti 
—Lucrezia Borgia (re-studied), four times; Belisario, once; 
Linda di Chamounizx, three times; Lucia di Lammermoor, three 
times; and Don Sebastian, three times ; Doppler— Wanda, once ; 
Flotow—Allesandro Stradella, seven times; Martha, four times ; 
Gounod—Margarethe, seven times; Halévy—La Juive, seven 
times; Les Mousquetaires de la Reine (revived), five times; Kreutzer 
—Das Nachtlager in Granada, three times; Marschner—Hans 
Heiling, three times ; Meyerbeer—Robert le Diable, twelve times ; 
Les Huguenots, eleven times ; L’ Etoile du Nord, once; Le Prophete 
(re-studied), three times; Mozart—Die Zauberfléte, four times ; 
Don Juan, six times ; Le Nozze di Figaro, once; Offenbach— Die 
Rheinnizen (new), seven times; Rossini— Guillaume ‘Tell, six times ; 
Spohr—VJessonda, three times ; Verdi—IJ/ Trovatore, thirteen times ; 
Hernani, four times; Rigoletto, twice; Wagner—Lohengrin, six 
times; Der fliegender Holliinder, five times; Weber—Der F'reis- 
chiitz, six times ; Oberon (re-studied), five times ; Euryanthe, four 
times. 
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FECHTER v. SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 
eer ome 
Sir—Surely if ever a man was a victim to Anglomania it is Mr. 
Fechter. That cleveractor has clipped, and pared, and trimmed Shakes- 
peare this many a day, and one would have thought that was sufficient in 





the way of dramatic novelty and enterprise. Butno. Mr. Fechter has 
even gone. or rather desires to go, a step beyond. He has gravely and 
publicly proposed to the Stratford 'Tercentenary Committee to act “the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out.” That which, up to 
the present time, has been but a joke in the mouths of most of us, Mr. 
Fechter is now anxious to turn into a sober and becoming reality as his 
share of the celebration of the 300th anniversary of the birthday of the 
English national poet. Let your readers turn to the correspondence 
which has just passed between the committee and the fascinating French 
gentleman. It is but another scene in the Comedy of Errors by which 
all concerned seem determined to render homage to “ Saint William of 
Avon.” I almost hesitate to enter on the topic. There would seem 
to be no end of the conflicts between Mr. Hepworth Dixon and the 
Urban Committee, and poor Mr. Adolphus Francis and the recusant 
members, and Mr. Flower, and last, but not least, Mr. Fechter. “ Tan- 
tene animis,” and so on, is my only explanation. How is it that, from 
time immemorial, artists, authors, actors, and academicians of every 
distinction, and of no distinction, have been but too apt to quarrel, and 
are, by some inscrutable fashion, always protesting to their public 
patrons about the wounds and sores to their self-love and their reputa- 
tion inflicted by their fellows and companions in their calling? Pope 
would not have been “ happy in his misery”"—the Hibernicism is no 
bull—without Dennis, Haydon without West, Garrick without Cibber. 
We do but repeat ourselves, I fear, day after day, year after year, and 
these discords are but in the “common order of things.” Yet these 
“Shakespeare scandals” are deeply to be regretted, for it would appear 
that even dealing with things sacred does but embitter the professional 
instincts, 

The hon. secretary of the Stratford-on-Avon Tercentenary Com- 
mittee put me, a day or two ago, in possession of the feud which has 
sprung up between his employers and Mr. Fechter. It will not take 
long to tell. The committee announce “with sincere regret” that 
Mr. Fechter has broken faith with them by declining “ to put the play 
of Hamlet upon the stage on the 27th inst. and to take the part of 
Hanilet.” They affirm ina further paragraph “ that the announcement 
in the preliminary programme was drawn up by Mr. Fechter himself, 
and most expensive preparations made, and the stage enlarged under 
his directions expressly to allow of the scenic effects which he required.” 
There was for a while perfect amity between the committee and the 
impassioned artist who was “the sole and fitting one” to play the 
Danish Prince. In a moment, and without even a threatening murmur 
up to the Easter holidays just past, the committee, to their “ conster- 
nation and surprise,” receive a letter from Mr. Barnett, informing them 
‘‘ of the painful necessity your late resolution has placed him under— 
namely, declining the honor of appearing at the Stratford Celebration.” 
Poor Mr. Flower and his friends! Poor town of Stratford and its 
extravagance! Poor Lord Carlisle and the literary gentlemen who 
were to form the procession at the Jubilee! Presently Mr. Barnett 
explains the cause of complaint thus :—* The said resolution giving the 
force of truth to the false and injurious statement spread about by one 
of your members, and published by unfriendly papers—viz., that Mr. 
Fechter, by ‘ under-current and trickery ways,’ forced on the choice of 
his Hamlet.” And in the very next sentence he assures the committee, 
“Mr. Fechter would have felt proud to serve in his humble way to the 
celebration of the Immortal Master,-but he cannot afford to lose his 
reputation as loyal artist and honest man through the thoughtless 
resolutions or personal vanities, over which he cannot, nor will not, 
have any control.” 

Towards the close of his letter Mr. Barnett, however, generously 
makes the committee a present of the scenery on behalf of Mr. Fechter, 
and I may add that were I on the committee I should accept the 
offer with gratitude, and employ some tragedian to read the play and 
exhibit the scenery. The audience would probably have an amusing 
and instructive performance, even if they did but obtain Mr. Fechter’s 
ingenious effects and scenic delights. The Mayor of Stratford and 
the committee are evidently, however, not of this opinion. Poor Mr. 
Flower, in reply to Mr. Barnett’s announcement, protests, appeals, and 
explains, now angry, now pathetic, now imperious, now affecting, in a 
way that would move any human heart. He broadly asserts that, ‘It 
is my opinion that the committee cannot accept Mr, Fechter’s resig- 
nation, or in any way be a party to such a breach of faith with the 
public, the consequences of which must rest with him alone.” ‘To the 
Stratford Committee the withdrawal still remains a shrouded mystery, 
and they are inconsolable. First they lose Mr. Bellew, and now Mr. 
Fechter has deserted them, and mockingly hands them over his trans- 
parencies and side lights, the preparations for the Ghost, and the 
churchyard with Yorick’s skull, and the newly-dug grave for Ophelia. 

Happily we here in London cannot suffer any such afflicting distress, 
deprivation, or come to such pitiless despair. We have been ruthlessly 
tumbled down from our fond hopes of a national celebration in the 
metropolis. The Monument Committee, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and 
Mr. Linneus Banks, who proved himself a very Tyrteus the other 
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evening at Mr. Gambart’s friendly festivities for the benefit of the 
statue, still remain to us. If any money burns in any one’s pocket, 
after contributing to the subscriptions hotly solicited by the jubilee 
gentlemem here in town, he had better spend it in the thousand and 
one delights of the Crystal Palace, or send it to the President of the 
Dramatic College, for the school on behalf of which that gentleman 
has so perseveringly advertised. It is a happy reflection that, with all 
that has occurred during the past twelve months, we cannot injure the 
poet’s memory in the hearts of good men and true. 
Broad Sanctuary, April 20. 


—o—— 


Shakespeare's Art. 


Coventry Fisu. 





“ This is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather: but 
The art itself is nature.” 





One end of art is—to disguise the art, 

By which we strive to picture form and feature. 
Thus—to seem nature in her counterpart, 

Yet he who best creates, is but a creature. 


The greatest artist living here on earth 
Must have materials to perform a change ; 
Great nature gives him them to gather worth, 
By forms and combinations—“ rich and strange.” 


None yet have said this like our Avon Swan, 
To whom creating nature’s gifts were given ; 
Proved by his linking thoughts no other man 
Ere blent,—so well, that they seem acts of Heaven ! 


Peruse each theme adorned by Shakspeare’s line, 
“From gay to grave, from lively to severe.” 

If his were art, ‘twas nature’s art divine : 
Which ages long have proved still matchless here. 


This highly gifted man without pretence, 
Wrote in his day to gain his daily bread! 
Perchance, he thought he had but common sense, 
Despite he all uncommonly well said ; 


Or wrote so well, that to this very time, 

Wit, wisdom, learning, logic, all we call, 

“ Take him for all in all,”—had we but seen him play ; 
Poetic flights that soar to heights sublime ; 

Even as an actor,—he excelled in all. 


If I am asked to prove the truth of this, 
I do so by the words he left behind, 
Which Hamlet said 
To them who play'd. 
They well attest he ne’er performed amiss, 
Who penn’d these sentences so full of mind. 
Witi1AM BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fantaisie sur Shakespeare. 


(23 Avril, 1864.) 


Quel spectacle enchanteur C'est qu’aprés trois cents ans 
Vient s'offrir 4 la vue ? On célébre Shakspeare, 
Regardez! . . . le bonheur L’homme de tous les temps, 


L’honneur de cet empire ; 
Qui fit les éléments 

Esclaves de sa lyre ; 

Qui de ses descendants 

Reste le point de mire ; 

Vers lequel notre encens 
Monte avec doux sourire. 
C'est qu’aprés trois cents ans 
On célébre Shakspeare 


Tout pimpant court la rue, 
Joyeux, de belle humeur, 
Il fait une recrue 

De chaque spectateur, 

Et puis il s’évertue 

A jeter sa clameur 

Au plus haut de la nue. 
Quel spectacle enchanteur 
Vietit s'offmr & la vue ? 


A l’Angleterre honneur! 
Honneur a 1’Angleterre ! 
Le général vainqueur 

Seul avait droit naguére 
D’étre comme un couvreur, 
S’ur un arc solitaire, 

Posé dominateur 

De la vile poursitre! .. . 
Shakspeare a Ja primeur 
D'un monument sévére. | 
A l’Angleterre honneur ! 
Honneur 4 ]’Angleterre!... 


Ovi va-t-il ce torrent ? 
Vers une apothéose! . . 

Il s'avance en courant, 

A lui rien ne s'oppose, 

Se refermant, s’ouvrant, 

Et sans faire une pause, 
Comme le Juif errant 

Qui jamais ne repose. 

Vers un but aspirant... . 
Il n’est d’effet sans cause! ... 
Ou va-t-il ce torrent? ... 
Vers une apothéose ! 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
The concert on Monday (the third of the present series) pro- 
fessed some sort of connection with the Shakespeare tercentenary. 
The programme will show how the profession was carried out :— 


Part First. 
Overture ( Coriolanus) ar ead a a Beethoven. 
Canzonet, “ She never told her love ” ( Twelfth Night) Haydn. 
Concerto, violin... a ee ies sve Paganini. 
Air, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks” ( The Tempest) eo -. Arne. 
Music to A Midsummer Night's Dream :—Overture 
Scherzo, Two-part Song, “Ye spotted snakes,” 
Chorus, Notturno, March, and Final Chorus... --» Mendelssohn. 
Part SEconp. 
Sinfonia Pastorale ... ras eee ee ies Beethoven. 
Duetto, “ On a day” ( Two Gentlemen of Verona)... Bishop. 
Nicolai. 


Overture, (The Merry Wives of Windsor) 4 a2 
Conductor . .- Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Paganini’s concerto, as Signor Sivori calls it—and how much of 
it is really Paganini’s no one better knows—looked strangely 
enough among all the well played and well sung Shakspearian 
pieces of Part I; but the performance of the gifted Italian fiddler 
evoked unanimous sympathy andapproval. Beethoven’s Coriolan, 
though com for a German play by Colin, is worthy 
of being the prelude to the god-like Coriolanus of Shakspeare. 
The Pastoral Symphony stood just as much alone in Part II. 
as the violin concerto in Part I. It was, however, welcome, as it 
always is. The overture of Otto Nicolai is clever and effective. 
The principal second phrase is extremely melodious. The singers 
were Mrs. Lockey and Miss Banks. To the first (contralto) fell 
Haydn’s canzonet ; to the second (soprano) Arne’s ‘‘ Where the 
bee sucks ;” the two-part song (with chorus) of Mendelssohn and 
Bishop's duet bringing their united voices into request. Professor 
Bennett conducted with admirable judgment. He has reason to be 
proud of his first horn, M. Paquis (witness the solo in the 
notturno), and of his first flute, Mr. Svendsden (witness the 
obbligato at theend of the scherzo),—in Mendelssohn's delicious 
music. 


one 


—_—— 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
At the third concert (on Wednesday evening) St. James’s Hall 
was crowded as usual. ‘The programme is subjoined :— 


Harold Thomas. 


Parr First. 
Overture ( The Isles of Fingal) ... re eos Mendelssohn. 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah! Rendimi quel core ” (Mitrane) wae +» Francesco Rossi. 
Concerto (in G, op. iy Concertina, Sig. Giulio a .» Molique. 
Romanze und Arie, ‘‘ Trilbe Augen” (Der Freyschitz) ... Weber. 


Overture (As you Like tt)... 


Part SEconp. 


Symphony in E flat eee Mozart. 
Cavatina (Maria de Rohan) we Donizetti. 
Serenade and Rondo Gioioso, Pianoforte ... Mendelssohn. 
Aria, ‘‘ Voi che sapete” (Le Nozze de Figaro) ion 

: eber. 


Overture (The Ruler of the eee odds 
Conductor... Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Why Mendelssohn’s Hebrides or Fingal’s Hole (Fingal’s Cave) 
should have been rechristened Isles of Fingal, let the English pub- 
lishers of the duet arrangement (pianoforte) explain. It matters 
little what name it bears, however, when played so nobly as on this 
occasion. ‘To Molique’s capital concertino for the concertina, and 
Giulio Regondi’s alainbie execution of it, frequent homage has 
been paid. The overture of Mr. Harold Thomas — of the pieces 
rehearsed at the second orchestral trial) was well performed and 
well received. ‘‘ As you Like it”—said a popular connoisseur—‘‘you 
must rehear it at Stratford-upon-Avon.” Mozart’s divinely melo- 
dious symphony could not possibly have gone better. The minuet, 
with its pretty trio, wasencored. Herr Pauer gave Mendelssohn’s 
plaintive Serenade and animated Rondo Fiojoso in his firmest and 
best style, and the overture of Weber was vigorously dashed off. 
The singers were both successful. Mdlle. Bettelheim was much 
applauded in Francesco Rossi’s aria (. 1686”) and encored in the 
cavatina from Maria di Rohan; while Fraulein Liebhardt was 
admired both in Annchen’s song about the imaginary ghost (‘‘ Nero 
der Kettenhund”), and in ‘* Voi che sapete.” Mr. Alfred Mellon 


Spirits) 


| conducted as he always conducts at these concerts; and, altogether, 


if the programme might have been made a trifle stronger, the 
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performance left litt le to desire. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, 1864. 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR SIVORI. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in G, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello (June ; 
25, 1860)—MM. Sivort, L. Ries, H. Wespand Piart . . Afozart. 


SONG, “ When the orb of day reposes” (Zuryanthe)—Mr. W. H. 
CuMMINGS. . . « 7. a lm + «oo Sele. 


ARIA, “ Mein gliiubiges Herz "—Madame LemMens-SHERRINGTON . Sach. 
anes in F, Op. 10, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
ALLE la ani ae in aA art 











ao Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 96, for Pianoforte and Violin—Madame_CuaRLrs 
HALLE and Signor Stvont(March 10,1862) . . . ~~ Beethoven, 
SONG, “The Reaper"—Mr. W. H. Cummincs . . e . F. Clay. 


SONATA, in A, for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accom—Signor ; 
Purr 2 6 1 6 8 ele lw wwe Boecher ini. 


SONG, “ Marie"—Madame LemMMENS SHERRINGTON . ; ° . Schubert. 


QUARTET, in A, Op. 18, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello— 
MM. Stvort, L. Riss, H.Wespand Putm . . . « Beethoven, 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is tespectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous 0 
remaining till the end of the performauce can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CuappeL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., dc. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of Tue MustcaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHERs AND ComPosERs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musica, Wor.D. 








MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday, the 7th inst., at the Parish Church, Cregrina, Rad- 
norshire, by the Rev. Hueu Vaveuan, M.A., Rural Dean, the Rev. 
Joun Brintey Ricuarps, B.D., Vicar of Llanbister, Radnorshire, to 
Euiza, eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Tuomas, Rector of Cregrina. 
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NCE again we must have a word or two with the 
College of Organists. The new association already 


- gives signs of going to work in earnest. An advertisement 


in our last number announces that prizes of ten pounds each 
are offered for the best church composition and the best 
organ piece. It is impossible not to admire this resolute 
style of making a beginning. The Council, or whatever 
else the governing body may be called, are evidently no 
dreaming set of Utopians. They see no use in waiting for 
any possible perfection in their scheme of operations while 
it is in their power at once to take a positive step in 
furtherance of one of their announced objects. They are 
evidently practical men; and, therefore, it seems all the 





stranger that the practical and peculiar difficulty of their 
first public operation does not appear to have occurred to 
them. Nothing is easier than to offer prizes — always 
supposing the money in hand,—but there are few things 
more troublesome than making a satisfactory award. On 
this part of the matter the advertisement is silent. We 
are not told how, or by whom, the “figure of merit” is to 
be assigned. But this, surely, ought to have been the first 
consideration. What composers of any real significance 
will enter for such a race, or what competitors of any class, 
except the winner, will be satisfied with the result, unless 
they be assured that their judges are to be men whose pro- 
fessional rank places them highest in the scale of 
competence? This is just one of the difficulties of which 
we have already warned the new College. It is a specimen 
of those “ fixes” in which matters of art are apt to get 
entangled when any attempt is made to publicly classify 
them in company with the efforts of science, or handicraft, 
or even the rewardable moralities of ordinary life. In their 
very nature they deny the jurisdiction of all attainable and 
absolute rules of fact. In spite of the illogical misuse of 
the term “laws” in connection with them, they essentially 
are, and ever must be, the creations of opinion and taste. 
Their critics, then,—the “judges” in the case before us— 
must agree in the possession of rules for their guidance ; 
and these rules, again, having no force of natural law, can 
only be binding on the art-conscience of competitors 
through faith in the personal qualities of the authorities 
who wield them. We have italicized the word “ publicly,” 
because in the kind of publicity we mean lies the chief part 
of the difficulty. The case—not an uncommon one—of a 
private individual who may offer a prize for the best com- 
position, in his opinion, of any kind, according to the bent 
of his taste, is completely different. He, literally, “ pays 
his money and takes his choice ;” while his‘ decision is of no 
consequence to anybody but himself. The fortunate victor 
pockets his honorarium ; and his unsuccessful rivals, while 
untouched by the hurt of public defeat, have at least the 
satisfaction of being able to pronounce their judge a block- 
head. We find this constantly illustrated in the prizes 
offered by the various glee-clubs of London and the 
provinces. When one of'these competitions is announced, 
it is perfectly well understood that the committee will decide 
purely in accordance with its taste. It professes nothing 
more, and no refinement in the process of judgment is 
expected of it. The glee-club merely wants a new compo- 
sition to suit the tastes of its members, and generally 
contrives to get one. Meanwhile, so nearly invariable is the 
direction in which such selections run, that the general 
inferiority of “ Prize-glees” has passed into a proverb; and 
it may be safely said that a complete collection of these 
“decorated” works would—of course with some brilliant 
exceptions—exhibit a volume of as much vulgarism and 
insipidity as any form of music could well assume. Yet no 
special harm is done by such competitions. There is no 
fame to be won or lost inthem. The whole result is accom- 
plished as soon as the victor has drawn his “ prize,” and the 
rest have grown contented to take their labor for their pains. 

The College of Organists, however, with its announced 
prizes for Church and organ compositions, occupies entirely 
different ground. It is not a club established for the culti- 
vation of certain musical whims of no consequence to any 
one else in the world ; still less, we presume, is it intended 
to become what some one has happily called a “ Mutual 
Adoration Society.” It professes public objects, and its 
operations, therefore, to be of any value, must be capable of 
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bearing the fullest light of public criticism. Its very title, 
indeed, assumes the enrolment of a selected body of men 
ipso facto the best of their class; its diploma (the 
difficulties of which have been already mentioned) is 
intended, by sheer force of authority, to supercede all other 
forms of testimonial ; and, parallelly, its prizes for composi- 
tion should have power to confer solid distinction. But 
before this can be done we must all know who are to be the 
awarders of this distinction. Before the world can be 
expected to be satisfied that Messrs. A and B have severally 
written the best church anthem and best organ voluntary, 
and bow to them accordingly as chiefs of their class, it will 
require assurance that, among the judges of this “ best,” at 
least, will be found the ablest organist-musicians the country 
can produce ; and, further, it may reasonably seek to be in- 
formed if there is to be any minimum standard of goodness 
beneath which no composition will be noticed at all. 

The more this difficulty is looked at in detail, the less 
manageable it appears. Nothing can be simpler than the 
advertisement. Prizes are offered for “the best church and 
organ compositions.” But “best” in whose opinion ?—in 
what manner ?—according to what standard? There are, 
for instance, multitudinous kinds of organ compositions, 
ranging from such as those of John Sebastian Bach which 
no one now can write, down to those of Wély, Batiste, and 
Lemmens, which almost any one can write; besides, 
perhaps, an infinite intermediate variety that may be 
conceived by the judges without having been realized by 
any one else. In church-music, again, there appears to be 
quite as much scope for variety of taste and opinion. We 
hear a great deal of talk now-a-days about “ ecclesiastical 
art,” and “the true church style,” and the like; but very 
soon discover that, in spite of all the hard words they use 
about it, men write simply in the ratio of their power or 
the want of it ;—the frivolous write frivolity and the stupid 
write stupidity. We need but open any modern collection 
of anthems to find almost every variety of style—from the 
most vapid and obvious exercises in simple counterpoint, to 
the more ambitious flight of the pseudo—descriptive, not to 
say melo-dramatic—yet all warranted as true church-music 
by the collector, whose name, perhaps, stands in the fore- 
most lists of the orthodox. 

Taking these trifles into account, gentlemen-judges, we 
fancy you have your full share of work before you in the 
forthcoming prize-givings. It seems to us that you will 
have first to determine what 7s a church or organ compo- 
sition at all, and then to agree, if you can, which is the best 
of those submitted to you. And, furtber, remember that 
quantity is not likely to be wanting. Composers are, just 
now, an increasingly numerous race; and they are not, for 
the most part, unreasonably diffident, or self-mistrustful, or 
especially reverent of bigger merits than their own. They 
frequently “ publish,” indeed, before they have learned their 
parts of musical speech, very generally before they have 
acquired the grammatical use of them, and, most commonly 
of all, without troubling themselves to consider whether they 
have a single idea to communicate. So, with these facts 
before you—and, take an experienced réviewer’s word for it, 
they are not exaggerated—again we say, gentlemen-judges, 
look well to yourselves, for you will have your work to do! 

We offer these remarks in no carping or discouraging 
spirit. We take the College of Organists on the highest 
possible ground—the ground, indeed, selected by itself. We 
believe’ its ultimate object to be the accrediting, by means 
of diplomas and prizes, of a succession of professors to the 
world, who, as performers and composers, shall, in virtue of 





those distinctions, be received as competent, without inter- 
ference or question, to fill certain responsible offices. We 
recognize in this an important function towards both the 
public and the profession, and have, therefore, thought it our 
duty to point out the most obvious difficulties in the way of 
its accomplishment. If we had not heartily sympathized 
with the object in view, we should not have been at so much 
pains to hunt up the obstacles which beset it. 
Orro Bearp, M.D. 
—o———-. 4 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 
IR,—-Those who attended the performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera at which General Garibaldi was present 
must have experienced sensations of a very unusual kind. 
It was a sensation to witness the heroic patriot in his simple 
and primitive attire, while all around him flashed prismatic 
colours, from gems and gold and costly suits and decorations. 
It was a sensation to see him enjoy the music and the dancing, 
whatever, in short, was passing on the stage, with an emo- 
tion that glowed in his great countenance like light from the 
hidden lamp in an alabaster vase. But to quit from the Gari- 
baldian box for the scene before the lamps : it was a sensation 
to hear and a sensation to behold our admirable Mario as the 
Neapolitan fisherman—a performance, allowing for certain 
inevitable deficiencies, which I have not seen surpassed in a life 
of many decades. The heart of that man or woman who left 
Covent Garden Opera, on the night in question, unburdened 
with two immoveable impressions, must—not to bury myself 
in a quagmire of metaphor—be made of “impenetrable stuff.” 
That there were some such present, I, nevertheless, incline 
to believe; for , but let that pass. Enthusiasm 
had exhausted its breath outside the house, and General 
Garibaldi ran the risk of being affectionately smothered 
in his passage through Floral Hall. Enthusiasm had 
exhausted its breath outside the house; and nothing over- 
whelming was anticipated from the Masaniello of the evening. 
Enthusiasm had exhausted its breath outside the house ; but 
n'importe. On this long-to-be-remembered night 
our Mario was inspired. His efforts to grapple with the 
physical difficulties of his part were superterrestrial. Such 
masterly acting was never witnessed in any Neapolitan 
Fisherman—much less any Neapolitan singer. From the 
descent down the rock to the last clutch of the battle-axe, 
it was to match; genius shone in every gesture and spoke in 
every tone. Each attitude was a subject for painter's brush or 
sculptor’s chisel. An essay could be written on every scene 
—or rather a poem, which would be still more appropriate. 
Happily for your readers, I have no time to write either; 
and, moreover, I am neither essayist nor poetaster ; so fear 
nothing. 

I speak of this particular night, not of the Masaniello of the 
gifted Sardinian generally. Could I but reckon on such an 
exhibition of genius and skill three times out of five, four times 
out of seven, or five times out of nine, I would go every night 
Masaniello was played, on the chance—as my grandmother 
did when Siddons played in Macbeth, my father when Kean 
played in Othello, and one of my uncles (maternal I think) 
when Macready played in Lear. You will say Garibaldi 
did it, and the occasion. Be it so, Garibaldi did it; but 
Garibaldi could not have done it had not the materials been 
at hand with which to doit. The fire was within, though 
the grim and illustrious captain called it forth. The energy 
of Mario, in the patriotic duet between Masaniello and Pietro 
was sublime ; and, if his voice occasionally failed him, in the 
upper tones, all was forgotten in the earnestness of expres- 
sion, in the unparalled ease and grace of manner, in that 
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impassioned vocal accent which freedom might have 
cheerfully selected for the utterance of her loftiest and most 
holy aspirations. Even in the minutest histrionic details 
Mario should have been watched with absorbing interest. 
His gentle playfulness with the children, during the ritornella 
of the barcarole, where all join in the dance ; his demeanor to- 
wards Fenella, so brotherly in its tenderness ; and his chivalrous 
bearing, when, snatching herfrom therude grasp ofthe Spanish 
bravo—one and all tended to show how great is Mario as 
an actor, and how in him nature and art combine in producing 
a perfect dramatic and musical phenomenon. Still more might 
be set down. Even now, with his voice in its far west, he 
is the most accomplished singer on the Italian stage, and the 
one, above all others, who may be recommended as a model 
to ambitious tenors. So much, indeed, is to be gained by 
hearing him, that an intelligent student would derive more 


, benefit from one of his performances than through a dozen 


lessons from an ordinary singing master. Mario's articulation 
alone might be studied with eminent advantage. His 
method of “‘ producing the voice” (which means, I presume, 
emitting the sound) is, probably, inimitable. At any rate, 
the only way of imitating it, with anything like success, is to 
listen often and attentively to those open tones which are 
the despair of ninety-nine existing tenors out of one hundred 
tenors existing. 

While Mario remains on the stage he can still be 
turned to excellent account. He is the standard to which 
young aspirants may hopefully look up. I know several 
who enjoy a fair repute, and who certainly are not great 
artists, but who may, at least, become artists, perforce of 
assiduous and well-directed study. I recommend such 
young and middle-aged “ vocalists” to go as often as possible 
and hear Mario, copying, as closely as in them lies, his tone, 
delivery, phrasing and accentuation. These are not altogether 
unattainable by those determined to attain them; but the 
grace of action, suavity of deportment, truthful and natural 
expression—togéther with that indefinable charm of “ man- 
ner” which 

“ Flings hov'ring graces o’er him like aybanner—” 
are beyond the reach of ordinary acquirement. Mario 
possesses them. He took them—as the King of Prussia 
boasts he takes his crown—from God. 


Disuury Perers. 
a 


MustcaL Unton.—The programme of the Second Matinée, on 
Tuesday last, comprised Mozart’s truly beautiful quintet in G 
minor; Haydn’s quartet, in G major (No. 66); Beethoven’s 
sonata for pianoforte solo in E flat (Op. 31); Andante and finale, 
from Weber’s sonata, for pianoforte, in D minor ; and two romances 
for violin solo. Signor Sivori made his first appearance at the 
Union for seven years. The whole of Weber’s Sonata had been 
played by Mr. Halle at the first concert; but as, according to the 
analytic programme, or ‘‘ Synopsis,” ‘the inclemency of the 
weather on the 5th inst., deprived many members of hearing it,” 
the andante and finale were now repeated by the same pianist. 
The other players in the quintet and quartet, were, M. M. L. Ries 
(second violin), H. Webb age viola), W. Hann (second viola), 
and Paque (violoncello). M. Jacquard, from Paris, is to be the 
violoncellist at the next matinée. 

Sienor Carto Duccr one of the chief pianists of the “ Societa del 
Quartetto” of Florence, has arrived in London. At the last concert 
of the Society Signor Ducci played a concerto (the Concertstiick) by 
Weber. Of this performance the Boccherini says: “Il Concerto di 
Weber fu poi suonato con gran maestria dal valentissimo pianista Prof. 
Curlo Dué@, di cui abbiamo avuto tante volte occasione di lodare la 
grande abilita. Tutte le immense difficolta di questo pezzo furono 
superate dal Ducci con valentia straordinaria. 11 pubblico rimerité il 
pianista con vivissimi applausi.” 

Ma. R. Suanre has been appointed organist at Shirley, Southampton. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, April 20. 


The expected reprise of the Huguenots took place this day week, 
Mdlle. Marie Sax undertaking the part of Valentine for the first 
time. M. Villaret’s indisposition continuing, M. Gueymard, “the 
indispensable,” as the Ménéstrel calls him, and the ‘ useful,” as 
everybody might call him, was only too glad to play Raoul, while 
M M. Belval and Cazaux sustained the pee of Marcel and St. 
Bris, and M. Faure that of Nevers. Mdlle. Sax was greatly 
applauded and recalled three times in the course of the 
evening. Some were disappointed, and her friends claimed for- 
bearance for her on the ground of nervousness, expressing their 
conviction that she would be much better after a few representa- 
tions. This is my own opinion, although, at her best, I cannot 
believe the lady to be a first-rate Valentine. 

“The Ballo in Maschera has been performed at the Italiens, with a 
a far more complete cast than at the beginning of the season, 
when Signor Fraschini was compelled almost alone to support the 
‘‘ honour of the curtain.” Madame Charton-Demeur, as you will 
readily believe, ably and brilliantly sustained the part of Amalia ; 
and Madame de Meric-Lablache gave at least some importance to 
that of Ulrica. Madame Calderon made her début as Oscar, 
but did not seem to produce any marked impression, although 
exceedingly prepossessing in looks. Signor Delle-Sedie was, as usual, 
received with applause, and eulogised as powerfully artistic in 
Renato. His performance indeed, bating its over-elaboration, is 
excellent. The two conspirators were well ms tome by Signors 
Agnesi and Antonucci. Mdlle. Adelina Patti had a benefit, 
and signed an engagement for next year, with M. Bagier. 
The benefit was a most brilliant affair, literally recalling in the 
excitement created, the best days ‘of Malibran, Sontag, and Grisi. 
The entertainments comprised selections from La Traviata, Don 
Giovanni, Don Pasquale, and the Elisir d Amore. ‘Two causes 
prevent my noticing this performance. First, I tried at the Salle 
Ventadour and could not obtain standing room ; secondly, I was 
most desirous to see Mdlle. Marie Sax, in Valentine, and I went to 
the Imperial Opera, where I obtained not only standing room, but 
sitting room. A friend of mine who is on the press, and who 
was obliged to attend the performance of the Huguenots at the 
Opera, had sent a deputy to the Italiens and commissioned him to 
telegraph from time to time what was passing. While I was at 
the Opera the following telegrams were received :— 

“8 heures 1/2. Salle comble, toilettes éblouissantes et pourtant effacées par la 
merveilleuse robe que porte la Patti 4 son entrée en scene. Ce chef-d’ceuvre 
de Worth fait furore. Avec les premiéres notes de la Norina, de 
Don Pasquale, les fleurs commencent 4 pleuvoir. Triple succés de femme, 
de comédienne et de cuntatrice. A la chute du rideau, 3 rappels et 20 
bouquets, que a Patti, Delle-Sedie, Scalese et Bettini ne suffisent point @ 

ter.” 


“9 heuresl 2. La robe-Worth a fait place au court jupon de la Zerline de 
Don Ji uan. Zerline est d'une mutinerie adorable. La pluie de fleurs recom- 
mence.” 

“10 heures 1/2. La robe-Worth et le court jupon sont remplac¢s par la toi- 
tette de bal. Nous sommes au premier acte de la Traviata. ‘Toutes les 
mains battent de Vorchestre aux combles, Apres les rappels et les bis, 
nouvelle avalanche de bouquets partant des loges et des baignoires les mieux 
habitées.” 

11 heures 1/2. Duo de Jl’ Elisir d'Amore, entre Scalese et Mile Patti 
Derniére pluie de fleurs, de bravos et de rappels. Cette soirée marquera entre 
toutes les soireés 4 bénéfice.”” 

A few evenings since, when the Barbiere was played, with Mdlle. 
Patti, and Signor Bettini, (as Count Almaviva), it was given out 
that a Bettini had presented her husband with a little 
Trebelli. 

I perceive that some sort of a solemnity for the 300th anniver- 
sary of the birth of “rey will be got up on Saturday at 
Paris.* A committee has been formed for the organisation of the 
festival, composed of the following names:—M. Victor Hugo, 
president, M M. A. Barbier, Barye, ‘Th. Battaille, Hector Berlioz, 
Chevanard, Alexandre Dumas, Jules Favre, Georges Sand, Theo- 
phile Gautier, F. V. Hugo fils, Jules Janin, K. Legouvé, Littré, 
Michelet, E. Pelletan, and Regnier. The performances are to 
commence with a grand banquet, te be served for six hundred 
guests. A representation is to be given at the Porte-Saint-Martin, 





* It has since, we are told, been forbidden.—Ep. 
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which will comprise Hamlet, selections from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, an act of Romeo and Juliet, and an act of Falstaff—by 
which I suppose is meant The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The programme of the eighth concert of the Society of the Con- 
servatoire was as follows :—Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream (solos in the vocal pieces by Mesdames Vanden- 
heuvel-Dupréz, and Barthe Benderali) ; chorus from Euryanthe, 
solo by M. de Wast ; the Austrian Hymn, from Haydn’s Quartet 
in C, for all the string instruments; air from Idomenco, sung by 
Madame Vandenheuvel-Duprez ; Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. 
7; and Psalm by Marcello. 

Signor Mongini the celebrated tenor, was in Paris a few days 
since, en route from Lisbon to Italy. M. Bagier was desirous of 
engaging him for a few representations, but the exorbitant terms 
demanded upset negociation. 


— 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 
To the Editor of the Mustoan Wortp. 

Smr,—Thanks. You have not roasted me on the Ap’Mutton 
spit ; I, therefore, continue my desultory notes, which pray make 
use of, or burn. Last week, being at Uxbridge, I attended a so- 
called ‘‘ Lecture and Concert” held by one Tithson. What tempted 
me I don’t remember ; but I tear out the leaf from my common- 

lace :— 

7 “ UxpripGE.—Mr. Tithsons’ lecture and concert in the town-hall was 
under distinguished patronage. The first part treated of Louis Phillippe and 
the French revolution, and the second of Italy and her revolutions ; both 
interesting subjects, and well considered by the lecturer, who was frequently 
applauded. The musical programme consisted of songs by Mrs. Barrington; 
a pianoforte solo, introducing ‘“ Mourir pour la patrie,” played by Miss E. 
Lazarus, (worthy daughter of a worthy father) which was encored; a duet 
for violin and piano, on ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” (Mr. Gunn and Miss E. 
Lazarus); and two flute solos by Master Churchill Arlidge, the second (varia- 
tions on ‘‘Mary Blane”) encored. The drum and fife band of the 24th 
Middlesex Volunteers also played some pieces. Good.” 

The day following I awoke at Nottingham, where a concert, an- 
nounced by one Stone, drew me from my arm-chair before I had 
digested my coffee or knocked out the ashes of my pipe. Why I 
went to this performance does not occur to me at present ; nor can 
I find any other note in my common-place but the subjoined 
extract from the Nottingham Express :— 

“ NorrincHaM.—Mr. Stone’s grand concert took place at the Mechanics’- 
hall last evening, when the following distinguished artistes appeared :— 
Vocalists, Miss Banks, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harpist 
to the Queen), and Mr. J. 8. Stone. The various pieces were given in such a 
manner as might be expected from such an array of talent. Miss Banks was 
especially happy in the Scotch ballad, “‘ Jock o’Hazeldean.” And Madame 
Baxter’s compass of voice in Glover's duet of “ The Invitation,” was shewn to 
great advantage. Both ladies elicited hearty signs of approval. The Fan- 
tasia, on the harp, by Mr. J. B. Chatterton, was so exquisitely rendered and 
shewed such complete mastery over the instrument, as to call forth repeated 
encores. The lovers of good music had a rich treat, and we regretted to see 
so meagre an attendance.”—Nottingham Express. 


Although the extract was copied out for me by the head- 
waiter, whose handwriting so strangely resembles my own* that I 
should be loth to leave my cheque-book on the dining-table, and 
although I had forgotten all about having asked him to do it, I 
knew the article could not be mine, by Nottingham Express being 
put at the heels of it. Besides, I never call English singers and 
players (however “ distinguished”) ‘ artistes” (even when I feel 
moved, which is not very often, to call them artists); nor do I 
write such English as ‘‘as might be expected”, after ‘‘were given” (I 
should write as might have been expected) ; nor do I like the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ array of talent ;” nor should I have punctuated a full period 
after ‘‘ Hazeldean,” to begin the next sentence with ‘ And ;” nor 
should I have writ ‘‘ Glover’s duet of the ‘Invitation’” (but 
Glover’s duet, ‘‘ The Invitation”) ; nor should I have stated, (how- 
ever exquisitely Mr. Chatterton’s fantasia was ‘ rendered”—I 
abominate that word), that he called forth ‘‘ repeated encores ;” 
nor should I have regretted to see’‘‘ so meagre an attendance,” with 
a “rich treat” to console me. I forget why I went, and why next 
day I asked the head-waiter to copy out the paragraph from the 
Nottingham Express, seeing that it says not one word about concert- 
holder Stone, about whose capacities I should naturally have been 





* It must be a queer one. Mr, Last would confer a real favour on the 
Editor of this leaf if he would mend his fist.—Owary Ar’MutTon. 








anxious to know something ; but (as Candide says) “* Tout est pour 
le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes possibles.” 

Next day, I found myself (I slept soundly on the way) at Leeds. 
It was on a Saturday (INK illz lachrymx). There is a hall at 
Leeds, called Victoria Hall, where concerts are frequently held, 
and where a great festival was conducted by the Cambridge 
Musical Professor, in 1858.* A concert was held in Victoria Hall 
on this same Saturday ; and, troubled with my chronic cacoethes, I 
snatched a hasty repast, and betook myself to that concert. It was 
a concert by the Pyne and Harrison party, who had already held a 
first concert on the 2nd inst. There were also the fiddler, Lotto, 
and the piano-player, Georges Pfeiffer (from Lutetia). In my 
common-place I find the following abrégé of an article from one of 
the Leeds papers :— 

“The singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Marchesi, Mr. Harrison and 
Signor Marchesi; the instrumentalists M. Lotto and M. Pfeiffer. The vocal 
programme included selections from Don Pasquale, Maritana, Lurline, The 
Desert Flower, Martha and Blanche de Nevers. Miss Pyne was heard to 
great advantage. Hersinging of Wallace’s “ Sweet spirit” was exquisite, and 
its repetition was enthusiastically called for. M. Lotto performed two solos, 
one a concerto of his own. In each we had a fresh illustration of the young 
musician’s mastery over his instrument. In the celebrated Guillaume Tell 
duet, by De Beriot and Osborne, M. Lotto was joined by M. Pfeiffer, and a 
more effective performance an exacting critic could not have desired. M. 
Pfeiffer also played a Valse by Chopin, and a spirited and original mazurka of 
his own—besides Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante and Rondo Capricciso,” a great 
favorite with musicians. The feeling, expression and spirit’ thrown into these 
solos gave ample proof of the highest executive qualities in the performer, who 
was loudly applauded after each. The concert was not so well attended as 
had been expected; but within a period of ten days no fewer than four 
concerts are announced in the same hall. This close proximity is unfortunate.” 

I was pleased with M. Pfeiffer’s talent ; and, pondering on it as 
I returned to my hotel (The Bull with Five Heads—which I can 
strongly recommend), I was inspired with a ‘‘ nonsensical rhyme for 
a nonsensical time,” which I have submitted to Mr. Ap’Mutton for 
his column. If he finds it worthy of insertion, he will probably not 
insert ; if the contrary, I have no doubt you will see it. Since 
writing, I have returned to Tewkesbury Point. To-morrow] shall 
set out again on my travels. What place I first visit you willhear 
in eight days. Yaxton Last. 

Fish and Volume, Tewkesbury Point—Aprit 21. 


iil ta 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

‘The enormous attendance in Exeter-hall on Friday night at the first 
performance of the oratorio of St. Paul shows that the first great com- 
position of Mendelssohn in this particular style is at length about to be 
appreciated as it deserves. We mean, of course, appreciated by the 
musical public at large; for, in the opinion of musicians and.connois- 
seurs, St. Paul has always stood high, as the work in which the fas- 
cinating individuality of its composer is, more than in any other, 
coloured and influenced by his unbounded admiration for John Sebas- 
tian Bach. As Mendelssohn grew older, although his regard for the 
writings of that wonderful genius increased rather than diminished, 
he seemed less and less to follow him asa model. The new tendency 
—as his last quartet, quintet, and other works, witness plainly enough 
—was towards the genial warmth and broad effects of Beethoven, the 
only master who had ever divided his affection with the other. The 
interest attached to St. Paul, however, through the fact of its being so 
strongly impregnated with the Bach element, is likely to endure. 
Besides, in its way, the first oratorio—as we have on more than one 
occasion endeavoured to show—is not less a masterpiece than the 
second; and the gradual hold it is obtaining over those who for so long 
a period could be attractedonly by The Messiah, The Creation, and Elijah, 
and who even turned a comparatively deaf ear to Handel's magnificent 
Israel, is one among many contemporary signs of the great advance in 
general taste and appreciation for what is good and great in musical 
art. The increasing popularity of St. Paul is entirely due to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, who, from time to time, have brought it 
forward, and always in such a manner as to give it at each successive 
revival a more favourable chance of being understood. Mr. Costa, who 
has directed the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society since 1848, 
has naturally had much to do with the result—as also, of recent years, 
the occasional practices by the London contingent of the Handel Fes- 
tival Chorus, under his personal superintendence. 

A fresh analysis of St. Paul not being required, it is enough to add 
to these preliminary remarks a word or two about the performance of 
Friday night,—the best that has yet been heard where it is of most 
importance and of most difficulty to approach perfection—viz., in the 





* What Aas become of the Leeds Festival? —-DisHtey PErers. 
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impassioned vocal accent which freedom might have 
cheerfully selected for the utterance of her loftiest and most 
holy aspirations. Even in the minutest histrionic details 
Mario should have been watched with absorbing interest. 
His gentle playfulness with the children, during the ritornella 
of the barcarole, where all join in the dance ; his demeanor to- 
wards Fenella, so brotherly in its tenderness ; and his chivalrous 
bearing, when, snatching herfrom therude grasp of the Spanish 
bravo—one and all tended to show how great is Mario as 
an actor, and how in him nature and art combine in producing 
a perfect dramatic and musical phenomenon. Still more might 
be set down. Even now, with his voice in its far west, he 
is the most accomplished singer on the Italian stage, and the 
one, above all others, who may be recommended as a model 
to ambitious tenors. So much, indeed, is to be gained by 
hearing him, that an intelligent student would derive more 
, benefit from one of his performances than through a dozen 
lessons from an ordinary singing master. Mario’s articulation 
alone might be studied with eminent advantage. His 
method of “ producing the voice” (which means, I presume, 
emitting the sound) is, probably, inimitable. At any rate, 
the only way of imitating it, with anything like success, is to 
listen often and attentively to those open tones which are 
the despair of ninety-nine existing tenors out of one hundred 
tenors existing. 

While Mario remains on the stage he can still be 
turned to excellent account. He is the standard to which 
young aspirants may hopefully look up. I know several 
who enjoy a fair repute, and who certainly are not great 
artists, but who may, at least, become artists, perforce of 
assiduous and well-directed study. I recommend such 
young and middle-aged “ vocalists” to go as often as possible 
and hear Mario, copying, as closely as in them lies, his tone, 
delivery, phrasing and accentuation. These are not altogether 
unattainable by those determined to attain them; but the 
grace of action, suavity of deportment, truthful and natural 
expression—togéther with that indefinable charm of “ man- 
ner” which 

“ Flings hov’ring graces o’er him like a;banner—” 

are beyond the reach of ordinary acquirement. Mario 
possesses them. He took them—as the King of Prussia 
boasts he takes his crown—from God. 


Disuury Perers. 
Qe 


MusicaL Unton.—The programme of the Second Matinée, on 
Tuesday last, comprised Mozart’s truly beautiful quintet in G 
minor; Haydn’s quartet, in G major (No. 66); Beethoven’s 
sonata for pianoforte solo in E flat (Op. 31); Andante and finale, 
from Weber’s sonata, for pianoforte, in D minor ; and two romances 
for violin solo, Signor Sivori made his first appearance at the 
Union for seven years. The whole of Weber's Sonata had been 
played by Mr. Halle at the first concert; but as, according to the 
analytic programme, or ‘‘ Synopsis,” ‘the inclemency of the 
weather on the 5th inst., deprived many members of hearing it,” 
the andante and finale were now repeated by the same pianist. 
The other players in the quintet and quartet, were, M. M. L. Ries 
(second violin), H. Webb (first viola), W. Hann (second viola), 
and Paque (violoncello). M. Jacquard, from Paris, is to be the 
violoncellist at the next matinée. 

Srexor Carto Duccr one of the chief pianists of the “ Societa del 
Quartetto” of Florence, has arrived in London. At the last concert 
of the Society Signor Ducci played a concerto (the Concertstiick) by 
Weber. Of this performance the Boccherint says: “Il Concerto di 
Weber fu poi suonato con gran maestria dal valentissimo pianista Prof. 
Carlo Dw@@, di cui abbiamo avuto tante volte occasione di lodare la 
grande abilita. Tutte le immense difficolta di questo pezzo furono 
superate dal Dueci con valentia straordinaria. 11 pubblico rimeritd il 
pianista con vivissimi applausi.” 

Mr. R. Swarre has been appointed organist at Shirley, Southampton. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, April 20. 

The expected reprise of the Huguenots took place this day week, 
Mdlle. Marie Sax undertaking the part of Valentine for the first 
time. M. Villaret’s indisposition continuing, M. Gueymard, “the 
indispensable,” as the Ménéstrel calls him, and the ‘ useful,” as 
everybody might call him, was only too glad to play Raoul, while 
M M. Belval and Cazaux sustained the hs of Marcel and St. 
Bris, and M. Faure that of Nevers. Mdlle. Sax was greatly 
applauded and recalled three times in the course of the 
evening. Some were disappointed, and her friends claimed for- 
bearance for her on the ground of nervousness, expressing their 
conviction that she would be much better after a few representa- 
tions. This is my own opinion, although, at her best, I cannot 
believe the lady to be a first-rate Valentine. 

“The Ballo in Maschera has been performed at the Italiens, with a 
a far more complete cast than at the beginning of the season, 
when Signor Fraschini was compelled almost alone to support the 
*‘ honour of the curtain.” Madame Charton-Demeur, as you will 
readily believe, ably and brilliantly sustained the part of Amalia; 
and Madame de Meric-Lablache gave at least some importance to 
that of Ulrica. Madame Calderon made her début as Oscar, 
but did not seem to produce any marked impression, although 
exceedingly prepossessing in looks. Signor Delle-Sedie was, as usual, 
received with applause, and eulogised as powerfully artistic in 
Renato. His performance indeed, bating its over-elaboration, is 
excellent. The two conspirators were well supported by Signors 
Agnesi and Antonucci. Mdlle. Adelina Patti had a benefit, 
and signed an engagement for next year, with M. Bagier. 
The benefit was a most brilliant affair, literally recalling in the 
excitement created, the best days‘of Malibran, Sontag, and Grisi. 
The entertainments comprised selections from La Traviata, Don 
Giovanni, Don Pasquale, and the Elisir @Amore. Two causes 
prevent my noticing this performance. First, I tried at the Salle 
Ventadour and could not obtain standing room ; secondly, I was 
most desirous to see Mdlle. Marie Sax, in Valentine, and I went to 
the Imperial Opera, where I obtained not only standing room, but 
sitting room. A friend of mine who is on the press, and who 
was obliged to attend the performance of the Huguenots at the 
Opera, had sent a deputy to the Italiens and commissioned him to 
telegraph from time to time what was passing. While I was at 
the Opera the following telegrams were received :— 

“8 heures 1/2. Salle comble, toilettes éblouissantes et pourtant effacées par la 
merveilleuse robe que porte la Patti 4 son entrée en scene. Ce chef-d'ceuvre 
de Worth fait furore. Avec les premiéres notes de la Norina, de 
Don Pasquale, les fleurs commencent a pleuvoir. Triple succés de femme, 
de comédienne et de cantatrice. A la chute du rideau, 3 rappels et 20 
bouquets, que a Patti, Delle-Sedie, Scalese et Bettini ne suffisent point a 

rter.” 


“9 heuresL 2. La robe-Worth a fait place au court jupon de la Zerline de 
Don J uan. Zerline est d’une mutinerie adorable. La pluie de fleurs recom- 
mence.” 

“10 heures 1/2. La robe-Worth et le court jupon sont remplacés par la toi- 
tette de bal. Nous sommes au premier acte de la T'’raviata. ‘Toutes les 
mains battent de V’orchestre aux combles, Apres les rappels et les bis, 
nouvelle avalanche de bouquets partant des loges et des baignoires les mieux 
habitées.” 

11 heures 1/2. Duo de /Elisir d'Amore, entre Scalese et Mile Patti 
Derniére pluie de fleurs, de bravos et de rappels. Cette soirée marquera entre 
toutes les soireés 4 bénéfice.”” 

A few evenings since, when the Barbiere was played, with Mdlle. 
Patti, and Signor Bettini, (as Count Almaviva), it was given out 
that _ Bettini had presented her husband with a little 
Trebelli. 

I perceive that some sort of a solemnity for the 300th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Shakspeare will be got up on Saturday at 
Paris.* A committee has hese formed for the organisation of the 
festival, composed of the following names:—M. Victor Hugo, 
president, M M. A. Barbier, Barye, ‘Th. Battaille, Hector Berlioz, 
Chevanard, Alexandre Dumas, Jules Favre, Georges Sand, Theo- 
phile Gautier, F. V. Hugo fils, Jules Janin, EK. Legouvé, Littré, 
Michelet, E. Pelletan, and Regnier. The performances are to 
commence with a grand banquet, to be served for six hundred 
guests. A representation is to be given at the Porte-Saint-Martin, 





* It has since, we are told, been forbidden.—Ep. 
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which will comprise Hamlet, selections from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, an act of Romeo and Juliet, and an act of Falstaff—by 
which I suppose is meant The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The programme of the eighth concert of the Society of the Con- 
servatoire was as follows :—Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer 
Nights Dream (solos in the vocal — by Mesdames Vanden- 
heuvel-Dupréz, and Barthe Benderali) ; chorus from Euryanthe, 
solo by M. de Wast ; the Austrian Hymn, from Haydn’s Quartet 
in C, for all the string instruments; air from Jdomeneo, sung by 
Madame Vandenheuvel-Duprez ; Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. 
7; and Psalm by Marcello. 

Signor Mongini the celebrated tenor, was in Paris a few days 
since, en route from Lisbon to Italy. M. Bagier was desirous of 
engaging him for a few representations, but the exorbitant terms 
demanded upset negociation. 


—— 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 
To the Editor of the Mustca, Woxtp. 

Smr,—Thanks, You have not roasted me on the Ap’Mutton 
spit ; I, therefore, continue my desultory notes, which pray make 
use of, or burn. Last week, being at Uxbridge, I attended a so- 
called ‘* Lecture and Concert” held by one Tithson. What tempted 
me I don’t remember ; but I tear out the leaf from my common- 

lace :— 

. “Uxpripcr.—Mr. Tithsons’ lecture and concert in the town-hall was 
under distinguished patronage. The first part treated of Louis Phillippe and 
the French revolution, and the second of Italy and her revolutions; both 
interesting subjects, and well considered by the lecturer, who was frequently 
applauded. The musical programme consisted of songs by Mrs. Barrington; 
a pianoforte solo, introducing “ Mourir pour la patrie,” played by Miss E. 
Lazarus, (worthy daughter of a worthy father) which was encored; a duet 
for violin and piano, on ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” (Mr. Gunn and Miss E. 
Lazarus) ; and two flute solos by Master Churchill Arlidge, the second (varia- 
tions on ‘‘Mary Blane”) encored. The drum and fife band of the 24th 
Middlesex Volunteers also played some pieces. Good.” 

The day following I awoke at Nottingham, where a concert, an- 
nounced by one Stone, drew me from my arm-chair before I had 
digested my coffee or knocked out the ashes of my pipe. Why I 
went to this performance does not occur to me at present ; nor can 
I find any other note in my common-place but the subjoined 
extract from the Nottingham Express :— 

“ NorrinGHaM.—Mr. Stone’s grand concert took place at the Mechanics’- 
hall last evening, when the following distinguished artistes appeared :— 
Vocalists, Miss Banks, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harpist 
to the Queen), and Mr. J. S. Stone. The various pieces were given in such a 
manner as might be expected from such an array of talent. Miss Banks was 
especially happy in the Scotch ballad, “ Jock o’Hazeldean.” And Madame 
Baxter’s compass of voice in Glover’s duet of “ The Invitation,” was shewn to 
great advantage. Both ladies elicited hearty signs of approval. The Fan- 
tasia, on the harp, by Mr. J. B. Chatterton, was so exquisitely rendered and 
shewed such complete mastery over the instrument, as to call forth repeated 
encores. The lovers of good music had a rich treat, and we regretted to see 
so meagre an attendance.”—Nottingham Express. 


Although the extract was copied out for me by the head- 
waiter, whose handwriting so strangely resembles my own* that I 
should be loth to leave my cheque-book on the dining-table, and 
although I had forgotten all about having asked him to do it, [ 
knew the article could not be mine, by Nottingham Express being 
put at the heels of it. Besides, I never call English singers and 
players (however ‘ distinguished”) “ artistes” (even when I feel 
moved, which is not very often, to call them artists); nor do I 
write such English as ‘‘as might be expected”, after ‘were given” (I 
should write as might have been expected) ; nor do I like the expres- 
sion, ‘array of talent ;” nor should I have punctuated a full period 
after ‘‘ Hazeldean,” to begin the next sentence with ‘“ And ;” nor 
should I have writ ‘Glover's duet of the ‘ Invitation’” (but 
Glover's duet, ‘‘ The Invitation”) ; nor should I have stated, (how- 
ever exquisitely Mr. Chatterton’s fantasia was ‘‘ rendered”—I 
abominate that word), that he called forth ‘‘ repeated encores ;” 
nor should I have regretted to see‘ so meagre an attendance,” with 
a “rich treat” to console me. I forget why I went, and why next 
day I asked the head-waiter to copy out the paragraph from the 
Nottingham Express, seeing that it says not one word about concert- 
holder Stone, about whose capacities I should naturally have been 





* It must be a queer one. Mr, Last would confer a real favour on the 
Editor of this leaf if he would mend his fist.—Owary Ap’ Mutton. 








anxious to know something ; but (as Candide says) ‘* Tout est pour 
le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes possibles.” 

Next day, I found myself (I slept soundly on the way) at Leeds. 
It was on a Saturday (INK illz lachrymz). There is a hall at 
Leeds, called Victoria Hall, where concerts are frequently held, 
and where a great festival was conducted by the Cambridge 
Musical Professor, in 1858.* A concert was held in Victoria Hall 
on this same Saturday ; and, troubled with my chronic cacoethes, I 
snatched a hasty repast, and betook myself to that concert. It was 
a concert by the Pyne and Harrison party, who had already held a 
first concert on the 2nd inst. There were also the fiddler, Lotto, 
and the piano-player, Georges Pfeiffer (from Lutetia). In my 
common-place I find the following abrégé of an article from one of 
the Leeds papers :— 

“The singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Marchesi, Mr. Harrison and 
Signor Marchesi; the instrumentalists M. Lotto and M. Pfeiffer. The vocal 
programme included selections from Don Pasquale, Maritana, Lurline, The 
Desert Flower, Martha and Blanche de Nevers. Miss Pyne was heard to 
great advantage. Hersinging of Wallace’s “ Sweet spirit ” was exquisite, and 
its repetition was enthusiastically called for. M. Lotto performed two solos, 
one a concerto of his own. In each we had a fresh illustration of the young 
musician’s mastery over his instrument. In the celebrated Guillaume Tell 
duet, by De Beriot and Osborne, M. Lotto was joined by M. Pfeiffer, and a 
more effective performance an exacting critic could not have desired. M. 
Pfeiffer also played a Valse by Chopin, and a spirited and original mazurka of 
his own—besides Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante and Rondo Capricciso,” a great 
favorite with musicians. The feeling, expression and spirit’ thrown into these 
solos gave ample proof of the highest executive qualities in the performer, who 
was loudly applauded after each. The concert was not so well attended as 
had been expected; but within a period of ten days no fewer than four 
concerts are announced in the same hall. This close proximity is unfortunate.” 

I was pleased with M. Pfeiffer’s talent ; and, pondering on it as 
I returned to my hotel (The Bull with Five Heads—which I can 
strongly recommend), I was inspired with a ‘‘ nonsensical rhyme for 
a nonsensical time,” which I have submitted to Mr. Ap’Mutton for 
his column. If he finds it worthy of insertion, he will probably not 
insert ; if the contrary, I have no doubt you will see it. Since 
writing, I have returned to Tewkesbury Point. To-morrow] shall 
set out again on my travels. What place I first visit you willhear 
in eight days. Yaxton Last. 

Fish and Volume, Tewkesbury Point—April 21. 
pecerer Uranaer 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

‘The enormous attendance in Exeter-hall on Friday night at the first 
performance of the oratorio of St. Paul shows that the first great com- 
position of Mendelssohn in this particular style is at length about to be 
appreciated as it deserves. We mean, of course, appreciated by the 
musical public at large; for, in the opinion of musicians and.connois- 
seurs, St. Paul has always stood high, as the work in which the fas- 
cinating individuality of its composer is, more than in any other, 
coloured and influenced by his unbounded admiration for John Sebas- 
tian Bach. As Mendelssohn grew older, although his regard for the 
writings of that wonderful genius increased rather than diminished, 
he seemed less and less to follow him asa model. The new tendency 
—as his last quartet, quintet, and other works, witness plainly enough 
—was towards the genial warmth and broad effects of Beethoven, the 
only master who had ever divided his affection with the other. The 
interest attached to St. Paul, however, through the fact of its being so 
strongly impregnated with the Bach element, is likely to endure. 
Besides, in its way, the first oratorio—as we have on more than one 
occasion endeavoured to show—is not less a masterpiece than the 
second; and the gradual hold it is obtaining over those who for so long 
a period could be attractedonly by The Messiah, The Creation, and Elijah, 
and who even turned a comparatively deaf ear to Handel’s magnificent 
Israel, is one among many contemporary signs of the great advance in 
general taste and appreciation for what is good and great in musical 
art. The increasing popularity of St. Paul is entirely due to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, who, from time to time, have brought it 
forward, and always in such a manner as to give it at each successive 
revival a more favourable chance of being understood. Mr. Costa, who 
has directed the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society since 1848, 
has naturally had much to do with the result—as also, of recent years, 
the occasional practices by the London contingent of the Handel Fes- 
tival Chorus, under his personal superintendence. 

A fresh analysis of St. Paul not being required, it is enough to add 
to these preliminary remarks a word or two about the performance of 
Friday night,—the best that has yet been heard where it is of most 
importance and of most difficulty to approach perfection—viz., in the 





* What Aas become of the Leeds Festival? —DisHLtey PETErs. 
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execution of the choruses. Many of these were taken slower than has 
hitherto been the custom—by which innovation the gain was unques- 
tionable. This was strikingly apparent in the more elaborate choruses 
where fugal episodes occur—such as “ Rise up, arise,” in the scene of 
the Conversion; “Oh, great is the depth,” at the end of Part 1; ‘ The 
nations are now the Lord’s,’’ at the beginning of Part 2 (the five-voiced 
fugue, in which, “ For all the Gentiles,” nevertheless, still leaves much 
to desire) ; “* Not only unto Him,” at the end of Part 2; and—not the 
least admirable in the catalogue—the Handelian “ But our God abideth 
in Heaven.” This last—with its independent part for the second 
sopranos—to which, supported by wind instruments in the orchestra, a 
measured chorale is allotted, springing out with melodious clearness 
from the complex harmony of the rest—was never, till now, appreciated 
at its worth. The choruses of a different character fared equally well ; 
instance especially ‘‘ Happy and blest are they,” ‘ How lovely are the 
messengers,” “ O be gracious, ye immortals !” and ‘“ See what love hath 
the Father.” The first and third of these—beautiful among the beau- 
tiful—might be paired off with “ Blessed are the messengers,” and 
‘He watching over Israel,” in Elijah; while the third might be traced, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Martha confirmed, if it did not improve, the good impression 
made by Mdlle. Vitali, in Rigoletto, although the part of the 
heroine in Verdi’s opera is a far more responsible one than that of 
the heroine in Flotow's opera. Mdlle. Bettelheim was a lively 
Nancy. Of Signor Giuglini’s Lionel, with its sentimental ‘‘ M’appari 
tutt’amor,” it is unnecessary to speak. The’ Plumkett (drole de 
nom!) was Mr. Santley, who gave the beer song with bonifacial 
relish. Of the new singer, who undertook the of Lord 
Tristan, Signor Mazzetti, nothing can be said. The opera has 
been played twice, like Rigoletto, and, like Rigoletto, is unlikely 
(with precisely the same cast) to be played again. 

For the first performance of Lucrezia Borgia, the first appear- 
ance of Tietjens and Gassier, General Garibaldi’s visit’ (good luck 
to him !) &c., &c., see another column, where justice is done to all 
of them, not forgetting Giuglini and Bettelheim. ‘ 

On Thursday, the Trovatore was given. What of new can be 
said about the Leonora of Tietjens, the Manrico of Giuglini, the 


both in melody and character, to the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto ; and the last, with its piquant staccato accompaniment, 
be cited among those inspirations which, wholly peculiar to Mendels- 
sohn, exhibit his genius in its freshest and happiest guise. The more 


Ferrando of Gassier, or the Di Luna of Santley (with his blandly- 
beatific ‘Il balen”) ? Nothing of new. What of old? Nothing 
of old! The event of the evening was the Azucena of Bettel- 


ee 
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dramatic and characteristic, though purposely less tuneful choruses, 
“Stone him to death,” “Thus saith the Lord,” “Is this he?” (the 
pianissimo at the commer.cement of which was as finely carried out as 
it is appropriate to the text)—all, in short, except ‘‘ This is Jehovah's 
temple,” which, somehow, is never exactly right—were famously 
given ; while the chorales, especially the pathetic ‘ To Thee, O Lord” 
—which those who heard played by the military band at the late Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral can never forget—the solemn and impres- 
sive “ Sleepers awake,” and “ O Thou the true and holy,” with its inge- 
nious accompaniment in the Bach style, were one and all deserving 
high praise. How the choir was sustained by the band throughout, 
and how the band played the masterly and splendid overture, our 
musical readers need scarcely be informed. The immense importance 
of the instrumental players at these‘grand performances is as readily 
admitted by the directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society as it is im- 
peratively asserted by Mr. Costa himself. 

The solo singing was in all instances good, in some—such as Madame 


Sainton Dolby’s “ But the Lord is mindful,” and Madame Parepa’s “I 


will sing of Thy grest mercies’—absolutely perfect. It is worth re- 
calling, at a period when every scrap of intelligence concerning Men- 
delssohn is so eagerly sought after, that the first time he ever heard 
Madame Sainton (then Miss Dolby) was at Exeter-hall, at a miscel- 
laneous performance, in the course of which this very air from S¢. Paul 
(“ But the Lord is mindful”) was allotted to her. » What impression 
her singing produced upon the illustrious musician may be gathered 
from the fact that, shortly after, he dedicated to her a set of six songs 
(Op. 57). To Madame Sainton and Madame Parepa the whole of the 
contralto and soprano music was assigned. Mr. Weiss was principal 
bass; and, perhaps, few singers now before the public are capable of 
doing greater justice to the music of Paul. That Mr. Weiss can sing 
with expression as well as power was shown by his genuine reading of 
' that most touching air, “O God have mercy,” sung by the persecutor 
Saul when stricken, repentant, and converted. ‘The tenor music was 
undertaken by Mr. Cummings, at short notice. This gentleman was 
substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves, whose indisposition, the patrons of the 
Dramatic College will regret to hear has been as serious as his letter 
gave out, and whose absence was a greater loss to St. Paul than to the 
School for Scandal, the music allotted to the martyr Stephen being 
somewhat more trying than the ballad which, in Sheridan’s comedy, 
time out of mind, has made “ Sir Harry with a song,” more or less of a 
bore—no matter who the singer, from Braham to Reeves, from Duruset 
to Perren. Mr. Cummings, however, much to his credit, showed him- 
self quite familiar with his part ; and if more powerful declamation, to 
say nothing else, was wanting for the superb’ recitative in which 
Stephen reproves the unbelieving synagogue, it would have been hyper- 


critical to look for singing more unaffected and legitimate than that of 


Mr. Cummings in the beautifulair, with violoncello obbligato—* Be thou 
faithful unto death.” Mr. G. Collins played the violoncello part as 
well as the composer himself could have wished: and the audience, 
pleased in the extreme, insisted upon an encore, with which Mr. Costa 
graciously complied. The subordinate bass parts were intrusted to 
Messrs. C. Henry and Smythson, who—mirabile dictu—gave the little 
duet of the false witnesses (“We verily have heard’’) not only with 


point, but with irreproachable intonation. If the next performance of 


St. Paul be better than this, we shall be glad; at the same time, we 
may state our conviction that it would be almost Utopian to expect it. 

The fourth great choral rehearsal of the Handel Festival Choir took 
place last night. On Friday next, Hlijah will be given, at an extra 


concert. 





heim, a performance marked by a histrionic talent for which that 
young lady may now henceforth take credit. 

The new ballet, Bacco ed Arianna, has been performed every 
evening. Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor —the Italian version, 
of course—is in rehearsal. BuTCHER BAKER. 

0: 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

What has already been said about Herr Wachtel’s capabilities 
in noticing his Manrico might be, mutatis mutandis, resaid in 
noticing his Arnold. This was not the only new feature in the 
first performance of Guillaume Tell (Saturday). Dr. Schmid, as 
Walter, again afforded the utmost satisfaction by his rich bass voice, 
and thoroughly un-German style ; while Graziani, as Tell, though 
lacking the dramatic intelligence of Faure (or five others that 
could be named) compensated for this by letting us hear 
Rossini’s music to greater advantage, it must be admitted, than any 
of his predecessors on these boards. Having disposed of the trio 
it may be added that Marie Battu played and sang Mathilde as 
usual; that Neri-Baraldi, as usual, gave the fisherman’s song 
in the introduction ; that Polonini wore the aged features of Melch- 
tal, as usual, and as usual wore them well; that the Rudersdorff, 
as Tell’s son, as usual made an eager stripling ; that Tagliafico, as 
usual, in the figure of Gesler pointed frowningly to Gesler’s cap ; 
and, to conclude, that Salvioni, as usual, gave unusual grace to 
the unusually graceful Tyrolienne. As usual, the overture was 
encored, and the scene of ‘*' The Oath” by the Lake of the Four 
Cantons produced the usual impression. ‘The rest asusual. (For 
further particulars see, as usual, another column.) 

On Monday—the second of those uninviting extra nights— 
Norma was performed with the second and third acts of Masaniello. 
On Tuesday, Guillaume Tell was repeated ; and on Thursday the 
Trovatore. ‘This last, however, with a singer in the part of Di 
Luna—Signor Colonese, about whom the readers of this sheet 
may, without recking their read, may read what they read in this 
sheet as constant readers, this time twelvemonth. 

To-night, Un Ballo in Maschera. 

BAKER BUTCHER. 
ee 

Briauton.—The Town hall was not so full as expected on Monday 
evening, when the Pyne and Harrison party gave their first concert. 
The stalls were half empty, but the cheaper seats were well attended. 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison were assisted by Signor and Madame 
Marchesi and M. Lotto. The pianist was Mons. Georges Pfeiffer, who 
was applauded after each of his performances. The same party gave 
a morning concert on Tuesday. when there was a far better attendance, 
and a much more “ demonstrative” than at the evening previous. 

Sieyor Scutra’s New Orera.—We understand that the libretto for 
the opera on the composition of which Signor Schira has been for some 
time engaged, is now completely finished. The subject, as we have 
before stated, is the German Deborah, upon which the play made 
celebrated by the Leah of Miss Bateman was founded. It has oozed 
out that two acts of the music are already composed, and those who 
have heard it speak of it in flattering terms. The author of the 
Italian libretto is the well-known Sig. Marcello. 


Mote. Ape.ina Patri will arrive on the 27th inst. Bravo! 
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MUTTONIANA. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton is overwhelmed. His standings-over would 
suffice to occupy his entire mental leisure, and he has adopted a 
resolution rather to hurry forth (or forward) than to look back. 
For the future, then, henceforth (or forward), ‘ standings-over ” 
will be dead letters. What Mr. Ap’M. cannot dispose of inconti- 
nent one way he will dispose of incontinent in another. What 
does not go into his column will go into the basket. Nor can Mr. 
Ap’M. take the trouble of returning contributions that are ejected 
(not to say beneath his notice); nor will he pay any attention to 
anonymous communications—or to pseudonymous communications, 
unless accompanied by a card, to be deposited by Mr. Ap’Mutton in 
the secret drawer of his confidence, there to be locked up with the key 
of his discretion. All this is inevitable ; let it, therefore, be an 
edict—a Muttonian edict. Given at Mr. Ap’Mutton’s quarters, 
King and Beard, Blackchapel—A.D., 1864, this 22nd day of April. 

First—Mr. Ap’M. has received a complaint from a lady, which 
he pleasurably inserts :— 

Srn,—In a notice respecting my “ Variations on the Elfin Waltzes” 
(Musical World, 9th inst.), you have spoken of me as a pianiste instead 
of a vocalist. 1am sorry to trouble you, but must beg that you will in 
some way rectify the mistake, as it is a serious matter that my new 
song should thus be made out to be an instrumental piece Your's 
respectfully, Marion Pirman. 

Mr. Ap’M. is sorry, but not responsible. It was doubtless a 
misprint. 

TERCENTENARY ODEs. 
“ J will let down the keys that make this music,“as honest as I am."—Laco. 


Ma. Ar’Mutrtoy,—Can you sparé me a small corner wherein to ask 
a question of vast importance to the musical world and the world in 
general? At the end of February, I think, there appeared, in your 
contemporary, the Atheneum, an advertisement setting forth that the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts offered two gold 
medals: one for a Tercentenary Ode for music, the other for the music 
required. The odes were to be sent in a fortnight after, the music on 
a later day, the accepted ode having meantime been printed “and dis- 
tributed.” As far as I know, no ode has been printed and distributed, 
nor has a word in explanation been since vouchsafed by the Society. I 
presume no ode was approved, as the inedal in that case was not to be 
awarded; but, ifso, surely we might have been apprised of a misfortune 
as little apprehended. Rossini, Auber, Verdi, Meyerbeer, , and 
—-—,as I happen to know, all intended to compete, and are in a state 
bordering on insanity, from the disappointment—as well as 

Your obedient servant, Barney Bratuaaan. 

April (not April 1). 

Mr. Ap'’Mutton opines that Mr. Brallagan may possibly be a 
disappointed competitor for the ode not for the accompaniment. 
If so, Mr. Ap’M. stretches out to him sympathy, but can promise 
him no redress.(?) 


Mr. Ar’Mutrox.—Sin,—You are a very funny fellow, yet I believe 
you are an honest fellow, for you do your business‘up and above board 
so that there can be no after claps. There is no dauby flattery about 
your remarks, what you have to say is to the point, yet I think a many 
of your sayings are overreached for I cannot comprehend the meaning 
of a many of your answers to correspondents; but I must bear with you 
a little when I consider the multiplicity of languages you have from 
time to time to encounter, which in my opinion accounts for the 
muddle and medley of some of your sentences. Do not think for a 
moment that I am putting myself in battle array against you, for I 
know that if I did so you would give me a most terrific whacking, for 1 
am only a dwarf, while you are a giant. My purpose in writing to you 
is to place myself under your care, for you area right noble fellow. 
You have declared your columns open to all, the ignorant as well as the 
learned ; this kind favour of yours induces me to send a few thoughts, 
which I penned at a leisure moment. You are quite at liberty to put 
them in your department of the Musical World if you think them 
applicable, Pardon my imperfections and oblige, your’s truly, 

Stockport, April, 1864. ‘Tuomas Boorn Brrcu. 

P.S.—Music ennobles the human mind, it fills the soul with holy 
thoughts, it purifies the heart, it creates the greatest pleasures we can 
enjoy upon earth ; where music reigns all evil passions fly from man— 
deceit, envy, malice, and hatred—all vanish from the divine presence of 
music. Music transports the soul from all that is evil to those better 

ions of nature which man inherits from God—love, virtue, charity, 
onour, beauty, peace, and religion. It is the voice of God which 
transfurms earth into a heaven wherin we can rest our weary souls; it 
soothes our sorrows, it calms our troubled minds, it reanimates us with 








contend with in this life. It drowns all our cares and elevates our 
thoughts to that world above, where neither moth nor rust does corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through and steal.—T. B. B, 


Mr. Ap’M.—alive to well merited compliment—obligingly par- 
dons the imperfections of Thomas Booth Birch, and inserts his 
postcriptum, which he (Mr, Ap’M., of course) fails to apprehend, 
Nevertheless D. C, has forwarded a Latin epigram to his quarters ;— 


Infuustus Faustus Doctor quum vertit ineptus 
Marg’ritam ad porcum tu ne poema dicas. 


He has also been favoured with an anecdote of Joseph Joachim, 
in Teuton :— 

Der Violinvirtuose Joachim wollte in diesem Winter in Hannover 
das Schlittschuhlausen noch erlernen fiel dabei tiichtig hin und sein 
Lehrmeister, der Bahnwirter, sagte ihm; “ Ja, ja so licht (licht) is dat 
nicht, als Viggelin speelen.” 


The subjoined letter is far out of the flights of Mr. Ap’M’s com- 
prehension :— 

Dear Ap’Mutron,—I went, lastnight, to the Favorita, for which, 
thanks; I also went to the “ King and Beard,” for which, no thanks, 
as I met you not, but, instead, fell in with ruffians high Moist and 
Grogg (my Paul and my Abel): 

“ And so remained till past the midnight hour, 
When, plucking of my dial from my pike . 
Found that the chimes had well-nigh sounded two; 
And then with blithesome cab towards Islington I sped, 
And found my wife & bed." 
I am nothing (in this tercentenary year) if not Shakesperian. 

Can’t I serve you (and myself too) this opera season by going to one 
or other of the houses? And did you not say something about the 
gentle Mapleson putting my name down for the M. W. at H. M.'s 
Theatre? And shall I not go and see my Therese on Saturday next, 
and didn’t you say that I should go with you, some day, to my 
Adelina, when she comes over? and did——By Jove! I'd better stop, 
though, or I shall catch it. Expect to see you to-morrow at the 
“ Pops,” and Friday at St, Paul. Ever, dear Ap’Mutton— 

Daixxwater Harp. 

D.C., Muttoniana.— Wonderful this week, worth all the paper ! 


Does “ D. C.” mean postcriptum? If so, good. Muttoniana, Mr. 
Hard should be reminded, is always “ wonderful,” and—with def- 
ference to Mr. Dishley Peters— worth all the paper.” 

King and Beard, Blackchapel, April 21. Owatn Ap’Moutton. 





Miss Giyn at Epinsurcu.—Macbeth was read last evening in the 
Queen Street Hall, in presence of a large and appreciating audience. 
As we have so recently descanted on Miss Glyn’s style and powers as 
a tragic actress, it would be useless to re-criticise the manner in which 
she renders so familiar a Shakespearian play. And, though reading is 
a different sort of test from an appearance on the stage, much the 
same talent is required for each, and it was only to be expected that a 
lady so well versed in the resources of her art should show not less 
powerfully in the one sphere than in the other. Though in the 
earlier scenes she read, if anything, too hurriedly, pausing too briefly 
in the transitions from one part to another, this failing disappeared 
before the close; and the last two acts were delivered with much im- 
pressiveness, emphasis, and effect. It is, indeed, in delineation of 
potent and whelming passion that Miss Glyn excels; and the dreadful 
close of the tragedy, when horrors have on horrors’ head accumulated, 
she rose to the full height of the great argument. The incantation 
scene was also given with a fine weird force and depth of feeling. 
while the sleep-walking mutterings of the remorse-haunted Lady 
Macbeth were rendered with a dramatic skill that left nothing to be 
desired. It isa great merit in Miss Glyn that her style is entirely her 
own; and, however much tempted the hearer is to make comparisons, “ 
comparisons are rendered as diffi-ult as odious by the individuality of 
her study and interpretation of the play. The works of our great 
dramatist may be shown in a thousand lights, and yet in each prove 
equally true to nature, as a lucent and many-sided crystal may at once 
retain its own brilliance, and reflect the tint of the atmosphere in 
which it is exhibited. And among the many renderings we have had 
of this great tragedy, Miss Glyn’s may be safely commended to the 
notice of all lovers ot Shakespeare.—( Scotsman). 


Brepoy.—A concert of vocal and instrumental music took place in 
the large school-room on Monday night, and was so successful as to be 
repeated on ‘Tuesday. ‘he “artists” were Misses Lloyd, Miss 
Roberts, Messrs. Lloyd, i’. and J. Grizzel, Lediard Stow, and Master 
Lloyd. The several pieces were well received, especially the piano- 





hope and gives us courage to battle with the struggles we have to 


forte and concertina performance of the Misses Lloyd, which was encored. 
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A SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART. 

Vhy cannot we do something to found a school of dramatic art? 
Gentlemen who have won themselves a certain reputation as dramatic 
writers recommend us to build or.endow a Shakespeare theatre, at which 
the plays of Shakespeare may meet with the same punctilious reverence 
and good treatment as those of Moliere at the Theatre Frangais. But 
we would goa step further. Why not a dramatic academy, such as 
Paris possesses, notoriously to the advantage of all who practise public 
speaking. We are all of us just now very willing to don the sock and 
buskin en amateur, Theatricals and charades have become part of our 
winter amusements in the best houses, and are not disdained by states- 
men, soldiers, diplomatists, philosophers, and even the bucks who ignore 
all other intellectual recreation. See what a test of the time itis when 
we find that the Saturday Review has gone out of its way to praise our 
amateur histrions, and singled out especially one honourable lady who 
is considered to dance an Irish jig with truer feeling and more national 
gusto than any one on the boards of the regular theatres. For our 
own part, grave as is our calling, we must allow that even.the blunders 
and shortcomings of amateur theatricals are far before the listlessness— 
until a lion enters—of a “ reception,” the sedate heaviness ofa‘ conver- 
sazione,” or even the confusion of a miscellaneous “ ball.” As for the 
actors of the present day, it merely depends upon themselves to ensure 
their own status, in doors or out of doors, with the best of us, laymen 
or divines. We admit actors, as we ought to do, into our homes, just as 
freely as any other of the public classes connected with our intellectual 
instruction or amusement; and we will venture to say that the favourite 
comedian of the day is just as well received and made as much of as 
the keenest-witted member of either house of the Legislature. Per- 
haps, in these orderly times, when jokers are at a discount in the House 
of Commons, or, at any rate, do not crop up to the surface so readily as 
in bygone days, that is not saying much. But we must all agree that 
there can be no reason against the establishment of a dramatic school. 
There is a Royal Academy of Music. We do not obtain very great 
things thence, and the great geniuses of the profession rather disdain 
the polyhymnian seminary at the north-west corner of Hanover Square. 
But we do something, and perhaps some of these days we shall do a 
great deal more for a musical education. So, it would be quite fair to 
ask the nation high and low, to help the establishment of a “ school 
for actors.” We have not too many who hold the glass up to Nature, 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time its form and pressure, notably well. We put up with 
a large amount of dross, or say rather setting, for the exhibition of the 
rare gems that delight all eyes and ears at our theatres here in town. 
It must be confessed that it is rather the age for “stars” and “ sensa- 
tion actors and actresses,” as well as startling pieces, And we have not 
attained to the completeness and point of the French stage, afforded by 
the competent subordinates as well as the suitable principes of a dra- 
matic company. If the Tercentenary Committee would but take up 
with this idea they might still “ bring up the reports of the dramatic 
and entertainment committees,” the “aid” committees, and the com- 
memoration committees, and the numberless other personages or per- 
sonifications, which have helped pretty nearly to swamp their labours, 
Then they might turn to the worthy Master of the Dramatic College 
and declare that they had indeed founded a “Shakespeare School,” 
where the memory of him who has taught more lessons of virtue, 
preached richer sermons of charity, and instilled higher resolves than 
ever came from philosopher, priest, or hero, would be consecrated to 
the national benefit as long as the English tongue endures. 

King's Legs, Tipton-way, April 20, Coventry Fisu. 


SSS 


New Parinarmontio Soorery.—The third Soirée Musicale was held on 
Tuesday, at the St. James’s Hall, a large number of the members and 
their friends attending. The programme was interesting and well 
“ rendered.” Most important was Herr Molique’s quartet in, E flat, for 
eee: violin, viola, and violoncello, capitally played by Miss Anna 

folique, Herr Jansa, Herr Molique, and Mr. J. Lintott, an amateur. 
‘T'wo pianoforte solos—“ Serenade” and “Sea Captain’s Song "—by Mr. 
T’.. M. Mudie, performed by the composer, should be heard again. Most 
applauded among the vocal performances were two national Swedish 
ballads, sung very charmingly by Mdlle. Enequist; and among those 
most deserving notice was “ Non pui andrai,” sung by Mr. H. Chandos- 
Pole Gell, who, amateur though he be, sings like a genuine artist, to 
say nothing of the fine barytone voice which he is lucky enough to 
possess, Further, there were two part-songs by Mendelssohn—« O would 
that my love” and “ Wert thou in the cauld blast””—sung by the mem- 
bers of the choir; Mercadante’s duet, “Di conforto,” given by Miss 
Eleonora Wilkinson and Mrs. Merest; two vocal solos—* Holy Virgin,” 
by Henry Baumer, and “I saw thee weep,” by Maria B. Merest—both 
sung by Mrs. Merest ; the romanza, from Faust, “Le parlate d’ amor,” 
sung by Miss Eleonora Wilkinson; and duet for pianoforte and harp 





(Kalkbrenner), played by Miss Fynes and Mr. T, Wright. The whole 
Soirée passed off brilliantly. The next will take place on Tuesday, the 
17th of May. 

Puiinarmonio Conorrts.-——The symphonies at the next (the fourth) 
concert are Haydn’s No. 10 (E flat) and Beethoven’s C minor (No. 5); 
the overtures Cipriani Potter’s Cymbeline and Spohr’s Der “Scher st. 
The concerto is Mendelssohn’s No. 2 (D minor)—pianist Mr. W. 
G. Cusins. The singers are Mad. Lemmens and Mr. Weiss. 

On Tuesday the Lord Mayor received a telegram from Milan, 
expressive of the delight of the Milanese at the enthusiastic reception 
of General Garibaldi by the English people. 

Stenor Parti has arrived in London. He is to play in the quartets, 
and also a solo, at the next Monday Popular Concert. P 

Herr Josep Joacuim is expected in London on the 20th prox. 
Mad. Joachim, we are informed, is not coming. 

Herr Ernst has completed a new quartet and some other pieces 
which will shortly be heard in public. Good news. 

Mr. Rirrinaton Pire is gone to Ashby de la Zouch, on a visit to 
Dr. Chidley Pidding. 

—)——— 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
ANDREWS meme yada Les Oiseaux,” for the pianoforte, by Richard Hoffman. 
Crames, Woop & Co.—“ A Cantata composed for the opening of the Town Hall, 
Northampton,” by Charles M‘Korkell. 





Just Published, price 6s. 


UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 


Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this day, 
‘* HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 
NEW SONG 
BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Companion to his celebrated “‘ LADY OF THE LEA.” 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


OGLER’S “MARCH or truz DANISH GUARDS,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 3s. ‘* The Danish soldiers are being led to battle to 
the exciting strains of this fine March.” 


London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


HARTMAN’S WALTZ. 


Just Published, 
7" above composition, dedicated to Lapy Axice Kerr, 
and founded on 


Ascher’s celebrated Romance, “ Alice, where art thou ?” 


As performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 











Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 


“GARIBALDI,” 
L'Inghilterra al Prode GENERALE GARIBALDI, 
Pensiero par 
CANTO E PIANOFORTE. 

Parole del Prorzssorz G. {DE VECCHI, 
Musica di un Italiano, 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Lindsay Sloper, Esq. . 
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J. L. Ellerton, Esq. 
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Jno. Goss, Esq. 
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W. H. Cummings, Esq. 
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Herr Van “qua ° . 
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P.S.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 
Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 
Clarke, 23 Bedford Place, Russell "Square, W.C; by the Publishers of The Musical 
World, or paid into the Union Bank, 4, Pall Mall East, to the account of the 
bd Hogarth Testimonial.” 


Mr. Camppect Ciarke, Honorary Secretary to the Hogarth Testimonial Com- 


mittee, begs to request that intending Subscribers may in future address their 
communications to his new residence, 23 Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 


ALSTAFF’S SONG, “GIVE ME A OUP OF SACK, 


BOY," as sung by Mr. Ransford (with a full-length Portrait of himself as the 
fat Knight): The Music composed expressly for him by J. L. Harton. Price 3s. 


RansForD & Son, 2 Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


CONCERTINA MUSIC. 
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Price 10s. 
Price 10s. 
Price 6s. 


CONCERTO in G (composed for Giulio Regondi), B, MOLIQUE 

CONCERTO in D (composed for Giulio Regondi), F. BOSEN 

SOLO on Airs from “Le Prophéte” . . ~- G.REGONDI 
Metzier & Co., 35 Great Marlborough Street. 


A CANTATA 
Composed for the Opening of the 
NEW TOWN HALL, NORTHAMPTON, 
BY 
CHARLES M‘KORKELL. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
Loudon: Cramer, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 








THE 


“Merry GAibes of GHindsor.” 


—<—_—_ 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


THE MUSIC 


FROM 


OTTO NICOLAI'S OPERA, 


TO BE PERFORMED 


AT 


Her Alajesty's Cheatre, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


“FALSTAFF;” 


IN ITALIAN & ENGLISH. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 


FOR 


PIANO SOLO, 


and various Arrangements by Madame OURY, 
GANZ, FAVARGER, NORDMANN, 
&c., &c. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY & SONS, Holles Street, W. 
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Gounod’s “FAUST.” 


The Opera Complete, with English Words, by 
H. F. Cuorzey, Price 16s. 
Also, the whole ot the separate Songs. 


NEW PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 
The Overture Arranged by the Author ; Solo, 3s. 6d. 
uet, 4s. 
The Kermesse, Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
by Preirrery, 4s. 
Fantaisie by René Favarger, 4s. 
The Soldier’s Chorus, by William Hutchins 
Catxoott, 3s. 6d. 


The Beauties of “Faust.” Arranged as a Duet, 
by Wituram Hutcnins Caticort. In Two Books, each, 6s. 
The “Faust” Polka by F. Wallerstein, Illustrated 


in Colours, 3s. 


NEW NUMBERS OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
No. 45 of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE” contains a 
collection of Hymns particularly adapted for use during Lent. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


DIBDIN’S AND OTHER NAUTICAL SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 46, contains 
Twenty Sea Songs, by Disprn and other Nautical Favourites. All 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 1s., post-free, 1s. 2d. 








Just Published, 


CHAPPELL’S 
Vocal ibrary of Part Songs, &e. 


. Dulce Domum (Old English Dittie) s.a.7.s. 2d. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 
8.A.T.B. Jd, 


. Down among the Dead Men do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarnen. 


. The Girl I left behind me __ do. 


1 
2 
3 

Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 
4, British Grenadiers do. 
5 
6 


S.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 
Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


. Long live England’s future Queen 5.4.7.8. 
=) 
(Danish National Anthem) Harmonized by Dr. Rieautr. 


. My Task is Ended - : A.T.B.B. 
Song and Chorus from Batre’s Opera, “‘ The Enchantress,” 
with Soprano Solo. 


. Thus spake one Summer's Day - 
Part Song by Apr. 


. Soldier’s Chorus - i 


From Gounod’s * Faust.” 
. The Celebrated Kermesse Scene 
. Up quit thy Bower - - 


Part Song by Brtstey Ricuarps. 


. Maidens, never go a-wooing 
Madrigal, by G. A. Macrarren. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


S.A.T.B. 


7.T.B.B. 








'}19. Le Corbeau 
‘120. Romeo -- 
| In one vol., handsomely bound, 





ROUBLER’S 


clodies de Schubert.” 


Twenty of the most celebrated Songs of Schubert, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“M, Roubier’s ‘Melodies de Schubert’ are excellent 
examples of the best way of arranging a Song for the 
Pianoforte. We have here no amplifications, nor distortions, 
nor variations, nor impertinent arpeggios; the Melodies, 
with their Accompaniments, being simply woven together, 
so as to form a piece for the Pianoforte. They cannot be 
too strongly recommended to amateurs who wish for some- 
thing new, and at the same time prefer music to noise and 
vulgar display.”—Saturday Review, March 26, 
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Ave Mam... « 
L’Eloge des Larmes 
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Le Meunier Voyageur 

Le Vieillard 

La Serenade 

Le Calme Plat 

Le Papillon 

Le Joueur de Vielle 

Les Plaintes de la JeuneFille 2 
Barcarole — -- 1 
Chanson deNuit duVoyageurt 
Toute ma Vie 9 
La Poste 

L’Attente 
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